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CREAENO? 
ITERATU RE we Dizzy with song, gay birds fan through the ait 


And showers of liquid music downward send; 
SCIENCE “~, ww And daisies to the fresh young grasses lend 
A silver radiance, as of June aware: 
HISTOR ww Ww The hearts of wayside roses are laid bare, 
And buttercups, that to the breezes’ bend, 
AR Ay “Nw Tw “w In yellow billows with the sunshine blend, 


And in its glow the leaves are glistening fair; 
HOME Sw Tw “TR | On noiseless wings pale amber butterflies 
Float by, and wild bees murmur to the noon 
SOCI ery vo . Oy —Lingering beneath their purple canopies — 
The clover’s secrets in a lazy tune; 
TRAVEL — And in the sapphire heavens incarnate lies 
The matchless splendor of the matchless June. 
MU S| C =. Oe Cara E. Whiton-Stone. 
DRAMA~ ~~ 
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New York & New England 
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The Air Line 


Limited Train 


KETWEEN 


Bostoz & New York. 


Leaves either (City, 3p. m., due destina 
tion 9.00 p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Care and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


in Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St.. 


in New York: 353 arandway. 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND "and see that you get them 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’) Traffic Mgr 
W RR. BABCOCK, Gen"! Pass’r Aagt 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 


6.4 
9. 
11.3 


A.M, ACCOMMDATION for 
troy and Albany. 
A’ M. EXPRESS, 
CAK for Troy. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION 

for Troy and Albany. 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Je Sleeping Cars to Chicago . and 
St. Louis. 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


PARLOR 

7 s to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, KURLING- 
VON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 
jington. 

ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYEK, 

: Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 

3 Q P.M. ACCOMMODATION « 
° Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

Sleeping Car to Monireal. 
rime-Tables and further information on appli 
cation, | KR. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Agt.. 

June 3, +8ys. Boston, Mas-, 
LI 

INC ee °e 
Have Resumed the 

Passenger Service. 
From Boston— Steamboat Express leaves 

Park Square Siaticn 6.30 P. M., daily, 

except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat Express 
Train leaves Union Station 6.15 P. M.. 
daily, except Sunday. 

From Providence—Steamers Connecticut 
and Massachusetis leave’ Fox Point 
Wharf.7.45 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 

Due New York 7.00 A. M. 

Keturning kave New York at 5.30 P. M. 

from New Pier 35, N. R. 


J. W. MILLER, President, 
. W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
0. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston To Liverroot via "QueENstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 


June 22, July 27, Aug. 31 

une ag, Aug. 3, Sep. 7 

bh ons uly 6, Aug. 10, Sep. 14 

.» » « Jone 8, July 13, Aug. 17, Sep. a1 

AVONIA. .. June 15, July 20, Aug, 24. Sep. 28 
Steamers from New \ ork every Saturday. 

First Cabiu, $60 and upward. Second Cabin, $35 
and upwards, according to st and location. 
Sy at low rates. 

ts on England, Ireland and Scotlaud. 
SYLVANIA {new), cargo only : 
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Where are you Going to Spend the Summer? 


TEIS ANNUAL QUESTION =e 
is solved in the green hills of 


VERMONT 


And along the Shores of 


—ie LAKE CHAMPLAIN. ~<a 


No state offers such beautiful attractions as Vermont with its Grand Old Mountains, 
Silvery Lakes, Fragrant Forests, and Trout filled Brooks and Rivers and Enchanting 
Scenery. 

The Central Vermont Railroad gives full particulars concerning the most attractive 
resorts, hotels, family homes where summer gists are entertained (at from $4 to $19 a 
week), in a new illustrated booklet, now ready and which may be obtained free for the” 


asking. Address, 
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pam -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by ail 
t the world. Be sure and ask for 
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according to location. Furnished) 
cottages, with facilities for howe 
keeping, if desired, $459 to ho 
per season, Address 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS 

MANAGER, 
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There’s Vigor 
In the Salt Sea Breezes, 
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joyed so effectively as at 
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: Hagag Legislature was prorogued 
on Monday, having been in 
session just five months. It is a 
fashion to scold the Legislature, 
to carp at what it does or does not 
do, and especially to berate it for 
using up half the year in making 
laws for the other six months. __ But 
this is more or less a matter of 
habit; the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts fairly represents the people of 
Massachusetts, and in spite of their 
grumbling serves them fairly well. 
In the case of the Legislature which 
has just finished its work and gone 
home, it has closed up its business 
in advance of similar bodies in sev- 
eral other states, so that the re- 
proach of exceptional laziness can- 
not be brought against it; and as 
for the laws which it has made, a 
good many of them are very good 
laws, while of those which it refused 
to make a good many were pretty 
bad. 


HE despatch from New York, to 
the effect that Dr. Nansen 

may be absent five years instead of 
two, upon his voyage across the polar 
sea, need not cause the hard-headed 
contemner of Arctic exploration to 
pound afresh the arm of his chair 
with his fist, and to break forth into 
expression of scorn for foolhardy 
men who go forth imperfectly 
equipped for danger. The report 
is altogether misleading. It an- 
hounces that Dr. Nansen proclaimed, 
when he left Norway in the Fram, 
that he should probably cross the 
Arctic Ocean to Greenland in about 
two years, but that in secret he ex- 
pected to be absent five years. Now 
it was perfectly well known, all 
atong, that Dr. Nansen might be 
absent and his ship, ac- 
cording _to private information 
received in this country, was admir- 
‘quipped for the whole time. 
t. Nansen based his plans for a 
voyage across the pole upon the 
Journey performed upon an ice-cake 
y@ pair of trousers, which, aban- 
rma amember of the Jeannette’s 
vad en he left the sinking vessel, 
the ap thems years afterward on 
other side of the world, in Green- 
Those trousers must have 
across the Arctic Ocean, and 


ably er 


floated 
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Dr. Nansen reasoned that a ship, if 
it remained uninjured by the ice, 
would take the same route. But 
whether it would be borne by cur- 
rents or by winds, Dr. Nansen did 
not know. Authorities upon the 
movements of the pack differ as to 
the causes of those movements. The 
direction of the movements them 
selves is not unquestionably known. 
To trust one’s self in a vessel to them 
is dangerous indeed; so far Dr. 
Nansen may be deemed reckless. 
But it is absurd to suppose that with 
all his Arctic experience he would 
enter, equipped for only two years, 
upon a voyage whose duration might 
easily be five years. 
yy will not be the fault of the Im- 
migration Restriction League if 
people remain in ignorance of the 
manner and the quality of the 
increase of our population from 
abroad, its frequent issue of cards of 
statistics on this subject anticipating 
the slower publications of the govern- 
ment Bureau of Immigration. The 
statistical year is about to close, end- 
ing with the current month; and so 
far as figures are now attainable, it is 
pot likely to prove a year of great 
immigration, the first nine months 
showing the entrance of only 140,- 
g80 foreigners. The majority of 
these, too, come from countries fur- 
nishing the more desirable class of 
immigrants, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Scandinavian sending 
74,959; while Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Poland and Russia, which are 
considered less favorably, send a 
minority of 54,767. It is also noted 
that the immigrants arriving during 
these nine months brought with them 
$2,395,846. This is only $17 for 
each of them on an average, to be 
sure; but it is a tidy sum neverthe- 
less. 
HE latest issue of that remarka- 
bly interesting series, the Old 
South Leaflets, contains the full text 
of the message of President Monroe 
in which he announced the Doctrine 
that goes by his name. We imagine 
that the admirable commentary 
notes and bibliography are supplied 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. Justat this 
time, the Monroe Doctrine holds a 
pretty large place in the considera- 
tion of Americans, and it is desirable 
that everyone should inform himself 
as to what the Doctrine is in its 
original form. It is seventy-two 
years since President Monroe an 
nounced the policy of the United 
States with regard to European in- 
terference with independent govern- 
ments on this continent ; and during 
all these years the Doctrine which 
he formulated has been lived up to 
by our own government and recog- 
nized by foreign powers. The only 
case in which it was openly defied 
was when Napoleon III set up a tin- 
sel empire in Mexico; and that came 
about only because the people of the 
United States happened to be pre- 
occupied with a great war among 


themselves. It did not last long. 
The real and living force of the Doc 
trine proclaimed by Monroe is found 
in the fact that it gives no counten- 
ance to the ‘jingo’ vagaries which 
have recently found expression here 
and there. 


A MORAL CENSUS. 


HE Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers held 
its two hundred and fourteenth an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday and 
Thursday of what we still call An- 
niversary Week. It was this annual 
meeting of the ministers which gave 
rise to the custom which fixes on 
that week so many of the annual 
meetings of the charitable and _phil- 
anthropic societies. As our readers 
know, or ought to know, the Con- 
vention has occupied itself now for 
two or three years in the considera 
tion of the social dangers which 
come in upon our people from the 
gradual moral decay, if one may so 
speak, in the extreme outskirts of 
the smaller towns of the country. 
We hear the same complaint from 
the West and from the Fast. 

In the last official report of crime 
in Massachusetts, it appears that in 
ten years there have been in the 
courts of the state thirty-three con- 
victions for homicide. It is very 
suggestive and very important that 
twenty of these thirty-three convic- 
tions were in the four western coun- 
ties of the state. The population of 
these counties is hardly one-sixth of 
that of the state, and yet they fur- 
nish nearly two-thirds of the convic- 
tions for murder or manslaughter. 

It is the testimony of the most in- 
telligent officers of the county 
prisons that the convicts who come 
to them are persons from these little 
outskirts, who have not been under 
the benevolent pressure of the pub- 
lic opinion of the central villages. 

The report which was sent out 
last week was read to the Conven- 
tion at its meeting on Thursday, and 
elicited a very lively and interesting 
discussion. Without attempting to 
go into the details of this discussion, 
I may say that some points may be 
regarded as made out. ‘First, there 
is a gradual tendency in the Massa- 
chusetts towns to give up the outly- 
ing schools in the smaller districts. 
In place of these schools, the town 
provides a central school, and free 
daily transportation for the children, 
backward and forward. It was the 
general verdict that this arrange- 
ment isa civilizing one; it brings 
the children who might otherwise be 
outcasts, in a way, into close asso- 
ciation with other children; it is 
thought to improve their advantages 
for education ; and wherever the two 
authorities are careful in enforcing 
our strict truancy law and in com- 
pelling parents tosend children of the 
proper age to school, it is thought 
that here is a check to the growing 
‘ paganism ’ of the outer districts. 

The Convention voted its unani- 
mous approval of the plan suggested 
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in the report. This plan proposes 
that, as soon as possible, the minis- 
ter of the ‘First Church’ in each 
town shall calla meeting of all the 
clergy of that town, Catholic and 
Protestant,and that they shall devise 
some system of house-to-house visit- 
ing, by the clergy themselves if pos- 
sible, which may result in what may 
be called a moral census of the town. 
It proposes that in Thanksgiving 
week the clergy shall meet again, 
and that the results obtained in this 
survey shall be brought together in 
such form that action can be taken 
for the future. Possibly a good sub- 
ject for the union meeting on 
Thanksgiving Day, by the members 
of the churches, might be the duties 
which they have towards those who 
are prevented, by distance or by 
other reasons,from attending on any 
church. 

The conversation and discussion 
brought out many suggestions, en- 
couraging and discouraging, as to 
the condition of those districts of 
which the population is decreasing. 


- The same committee was appointed 


to continue its work in the next 
year. In their report of next year 
they will have to consider the con- 
dition of Boston, and of some of the 
other large cities. It was stated by 
every one who spoke on the subject, 
that what was called the ‘moral 
police’ of the cities is much better 
than that of the smallest rural towns. 
For instance, there seems to be no 
doubt that in Boston, among Catho- 
lics and Protestants both, at least 
ninety-five per cent of the children 
are connected with one and another 
Sunday-school. The arrangements 
of the local churches are so good 
that a watchful care is extended over 
each family. In avery curious and 
valuable report presented by Mr. 
Barton of the active Shawmut 
Church in this city, he said that 
their visitors found that, in fifty-two 
per cent of the cases which could 
really be called cases of the’ ‘un- 
churched,’ the ‘unchurched’ were 
not found, upon a second visit made 
within six months, at the same home. 
That is to say, in more than half the 
cases where people had not con- 
nected themselves with any relig- 
ious organization, .they were mere 
birds of passage, and had passed to 
some other home before they could 
be seen a second time. 

Such discussions at our ministerial 
meetings are of the greatest value. 
In this instance, the discussion was 
even the more practical because the 
local Citizenship Society is interest- 
ing itself in the same subject, and 
had given an evening to a very val- 
uable symposium upon it earlier in 
the week. On that occasion we had 
the testimony of experts as to the 
work of the public school system, 
the work of the public library, the 
work of the church, and the work of 
the home missionary organizations, 
in meeting the need and the danger. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


























OME months ago I gave in Tue 
COMMONWEALTH a brief review 
of Fundamental Problems by Dr. 
Carus. In The Open Court of May 
23 I find myself in the position of 
the reviewer reviewed by no less a 
person than the author of the work 
in question. It is an unexpected 
attention and one of which I hardly 
thought the effusion worthy. 


It is true that the reply is not 
highly complimentary. The writer 
intimates that I am an utterly inade- 
quate thinker on philosophical sub- 
jects, that I have probably never 
read several abstruse writings 
which he names, and, in fact, that I 
have not really read Fundamental 
Problems; moveover, that I[ have 
adopted the International Dictionary 
definition of ‘monism’ instead of his 
own private conception of its mean- 
ing. 

Now, though I do not remember 
ever to have seen the dictionary 
definition till quoted by Dr. Carus in 
his reply, I am gratified to find that 
it confirms my notion, which | sup- 
pose I must have formed from the 
perusal of some numbers of The 
Monist and other writings of a simi- 
lar character. I cannot help think- 
ing that a work like the International 
Dictionary, on which the best mod- 
ern scholarship of the world has 
been employed, is better authority 
for the definition of a word than 
that of a single independent thinker. 
I do not deny the right of Dr. Carus 
to make his own definition; but we 
may properly insist that he shall 
clearly explain his meaning, especially 
where it differs from that generally 
received. ‘This is just what he fails 
todo. I had read, before I wrote 
my review, the section to which he 
refers me as containing his explana- 
tion of his meaning,and I have read 
it since, but I find nothing in it 
that is inconsistent with his believ- 
ing in a Single substance, though he 
in words repudiates this notion. 
This, however, seems to me to come 
from his affixing his own meaning 
instead of that generally accepted 
to the term ‘substance.’ It looks a 
little like juggling with words. In 
the passage referred to, he 
speaks of ‘ the oneness of the All,’ of 
the ‘oneness of nature,’ of ‘the uni- 
tary conception of the world,’ and of 
‘Monism being equivalent to con- 
sistency.’ In a quotation in the re- 
ply, he says: “Monism means the 
whole of Reality, # ¢. everything 
that is constituted one inseparable 
and indivisible entirety.”’ In other 
passages we have other forms of 
definition. ‘Monism is that phil- 
osophy which recognizes the oneness 
of all existence.’ ‘All things in 
their totality are the All.’ Some- 
what contradictorily also he says: 
‘‘Monism cannot mean any ‘form of 
being,’ nor can it mean either ‘ one- 
ness,’ or ‘unity,’ or ‘coalescence.’”’ 

I have given Dr. Carus the oppor- 
tunity of showing in his own lan- 
guage what Ae means by ‘monism,’ 
but what he means by the meanings 
assigned I am not able to appre- 
hend. It may be otherwise with 
my readers. But ‘the oneness of 
the All,’ ‘the unitary conception of 
the world,’ ‘an inseparable and in- 
divisible entirety,’ do not at all help 
the case. 


One statement gives a momentary 
gleam of light and a possible way 
out, as when he says that monism is 
‘equivalent to consistency.’ If that 
is all that he means, and if the real 
meaning is that every part of the 
universe and all things in it are con- 
sistent with each other, that is a 
statement, I suppose, that few would 
be disposed to contradict. But it 
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hardly seems worth while to go to 
such expense of thought to establish 
so simple a proposition. Here, as 
in other instances, the author proba- 
bly has his own private definition of 
‘consistency.’ 

On the whole, I think, after all, 
we shall have to fall back on the 
generally accepted and _ natural 
meaning—so far as it has a natural 
meaning—of monisn; namely, the 
theory that there is only one sub- 
stance in the universe and that this 
is neither matter nor mind, these 
last being only manifestations of it. 
Dr. Carus avers that this is not his 
view. That may be; but if he uses 
words in one signification which the 
general public use in another, he 
must not complain if he is misun- 
derstood. 

GEORGE M. STEELE. 


PAGANISM. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE SOUTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, MAY 
19, 1895, BY EDWARD E. HALE 


“ Deliver us from evil.” 


HAT is the moral condition of 
Massachusetts? Is it im- 
proving or falling back ? 

This question will be brought in 
form before the Convention of one 
thousand Congregational Ministers 
of this state, which will meet in this 
city on the thirtieth of this month 
That Convention last year appointed 
a committee on this subject, of 
which I am chairman. We shall 
present our first report at that meet- 
ing. 


Matt. vi. 14 


Iam not going to read you that 
report now. Any of you can hear 
it by coming to the church on that 
day. But it is of course, in a Puri- 
tan state like ours, that whatever is 
to be done for the cure of our social 
diseases must be done mostly by the 
people, and’ only in small part by 
the clergy. The thousand ministers 
do their part, if they point out 
dangers and do something to name 
aremedy. But it isthe people of 
Massachusetts, first, who make 
those ministers and unmake them ; 
second, who are entrusted by the 
good’ God with the wisdom and 
power which is to do what must be 
done; and third, who must do it. 


In a state founded as ours was, 
poverty, crime, and ignorance are 
not entrusted to any two-penny or- 
ganization of clergymen pretending 
to be The Church. ‘They are en- 
trusted to a religious organization 
of all the citizens, founded by God 
and inspired by his Holy Spirit, 
generally called The State. 

It is plaim enough that whatever 
needs to be done, as the new century 
comes in, to improve the moral and 
religious life of Massachusetts, must 
come from the people, and the 
methods are not to be discussed 
simply by clergymen, in conventions 
of clergymen; they are to be dis- 
cussed in every assembly, were it 
in an assembly of railroad directors, 
or of the managers of a house of 
correction. Especially do these 
methods furnish fit subjects for the 
sermons delivered to laymen by 
ministers in churches. And while 
one would not choose these methods 
for his sermon every Sunday, the 
minister fails in his duty who does 
not speak of them sometimes. 


There is not absolute accord as to 
the facts. But there is sufficient 
accord to justify anxiety and to 
demand action. The statistics of 
crime handled by the law, for many 
reasons, do not tell the story. (1.) 
It is hard to say whether Massachu- 
setts has trained the people who 
commit the crimes here. (2.) No 


one can say how many criminals 
whom we have trained have gone 
elsewhere and are in other people’s 
prisons. (3.) A change of statute, 
caused by increased sensitiveness as 
to crime, may increase the number of 
convicts where there has been no 
change in the morals of that com- 
munity. Or you may change the 
punishment—you may sentence to 
prison the man whom you would 
have fined two years ago. Then 
your statistics of imprisonment show 
more prisoners, while there are 
really no more criminals. For such 
reasons, the experts are at issue 
with each other as to the increase 
or decrease of the number of crimes, 
and of the causes which lead to 
them. Even if they agreed, their 
agreement would leave undecided all 
questions outside the prisons. Now 
honesty is tested in a_ thousand 
ways, where no criminal prosecution 
is possible. Profanity, impurity, the 
violation of the sanctity of marriage, 
fraud in manufacture or in trade, 
and a hundred other violations of 
right are in nineteen cases out of 
twenty outside the view of the crimi- 
nal law or the courts. Drunken- 
ness, for instance, is such an offence 
against God’s law which does not 


stumble against the law of Massa-- 


chusetts in one instance in a hun- 
dred. 

I will not annoy you with insuffi- 
cient statistics. For my present 
purpose, it is enough if | say: 

1. That it is certain that there 
is in our courts no increase in the 
number of convictions for crimes, 
beyond the proportion of the in- 
crease of population. If we take 
groups of ten years there is rather 
a diminution. There is a consider- 
able diminution in the number of 
murders and manslaughters. 

2. I do not believe that the people 
we receive from other states and 
nations are, on the whole, as good 
material for making a state from— 
morally and intellectually considered 
—as is the average of the people 
they find here; and 

3. With an eagerness quite suffi- 
cient to keep up the standard of 
intellectual education, we have 
drifted into a certain indifference as 
to the moral and spiritual training 
of the least favored classes of our 
people, which involves danger in the 
future. This indifference must be 
quickened, so as to be removed, by 
the determination and action of 
religious people. If the common- 
wealth is to be saved, or maintained, 
it must be saved and maintained by 
the principles on which it 
founded. 


was 


Now it is this third point with 
which we are engaged—the condi- 
tion, say, of the most degraded class 
of people—I will say the fifth part, 
twenty per cent, most neglected, 
least favored. Compare them with 
the most favored class —the twenty 
per cent least endangered, or—by 
statistics—least guilty morally. 
Take, for instance, any large church 
in Boston, or Roxbury, or Dor- 
chester, in a history of the last half- 
century. On the full record of this 
church, for instance, or of the First 
Church in Dorchester, or in Rox- 
bury, in fifty years there would be 
recorded from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand persons. Now it 
would be safe to say, in either such 
case, that not ten of those persons 
in either church had been under 
criminal prosecution in fifty years— 
probably not five ; certainly not one 
person in ten thousand in half a 
century. 


But if you take the population of 
Massachusetts, by and large, you 
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find that in the last year alo 

a population of two million wail 
nearly seventy thousand were meal 
and tried for crime, and thirteen 
thousand were punished. ‘p),,.° 
say, of every ten thousand 
you punish 263 in one 
in the other case you d 
one in ten thousand in fifty Years, 

Now I certainly do not meay thar 
the more favored set were relieved 
because they went to church ,. 
Sunday—though | do think tha: \.. 
a good deal to do with it: | yo. 
not be here if I did not think op 

It is the power of society o 
man or woman of which | way: . 
speak. It is this power which jc 
often forgotten, 1 think. |; 
lack of it—of the mora re] 
power of the best and th: wisest. 
the worst and the weakest—w 
gives the loopholes through yj 
the enemy works his w WY 
your business and mine to 
this moral power of the 
wisest asserts itself, as 
chance to do now. 

We pray God to deliver us frog 
evil, And we do not mean that w 
want to be saved from the falling 
of a tower or from fever or othe 
pestilence. We want to 
from being evil ourselves—fron 
doing evil. So we even ask him, 
first, that we may not be tempted 
beyond our strength, that we ma 
not be led into temptation 

And practically, in a 
heavenly community, 
man bears his_ brother’s 
that prayer is largely 
Compare the young life of a 
who grows up as your children gros 
up with that of a girl whose father 
and mother, whose brothers and 
sisters, live crowded in 
five stories high. She does her part, 
if you please, in getting the supper 
for the rest, and then her evening is 
free to her. She runs down into the 
street, of course, out of that smoke 
and dirt and noise. She is with that 
noisy group of boys and girls at the 
street corner—or with some frien¢, 
or without; she goes to the galler 
of some theatre, to stop and bk 
treated on the way home. Your 
children are at home, reading, sing 
ing, playing games, dancing, acting 
charades ; or if they go out, they 
go with their father and mother | 
a party or to the theatre. They are 
not led into temptation, and that 
poor child is. 

Now the advantage which your 
child has, or mine, is not simp) 
good teaching. It is not simp) 
good books. We are right when we 
say it is good society. They ar 
with people who do not lie and stea 
and swear and drink. They a 
with people who do not think is 
purity nor act impurity. [tis no 
simply the example of this friend 
nor the tender advice or warning © 
father or mother which favors the 
It is the pressure of the whole soci 
system to which they belong. Itt 
the atmosphere or habit-—one ™*) 
say even the fashion—of the peop 
among whom they live. _!f anyboe) 
cares for a word, the Ciurcs ie’: 
acts upon them thus, through 
thousand agencies at work, n0¥ 
consciously and now unconscious) 
so that they are delivered from ev” 
because they have not been led int 
temptation. ak 

The report which we shall pl* 
sent to the clergy refers specia’) 
to the lack of this pressure—S0c™ 
moral and religious—in the out!y™ 
districts of the country towns- 

Before 1831, the minister of se 
town in this state was paid 4 
salary by a tax imposed on @ 
person in the town. That 5° bis 
tax-payer was obliged to P#) 
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support of the Christian 

mewhere. In 1831, the 

of the state was 

nd the support of minis- 

bransferred to the voluntary 

»s of the members of the 

[he new plan has worked 

so far as strong and 

irches go, and large con- 

But it certainly has 

njuriously the work of 

ind ministers in the 

ns which are most apt to 
barbarism. 

are, in the outskirts of 

very township, lonely homes 

to be the squalid homes of 

poverty which, for mere 

_re away fromthe moral con- 

ritual possession of the 

llages and churches of 

call ‘the Centre.’ Now 

stem compelled, demanded, 

ster to keep up his relations 

ople in such homes. In 

shion, they were members 

ckor church. They might 

rds, or beggars, or prosti- 

if they paid their taxes 

nade an integral part of the 

cial religious organization. And 

the minister of the town, and the 

hurch so far as it followed him, had 

to such people, to the educa- 

ind prospects of their children, 

he health of their families, and to 

their fate in case of epidemic or 

ther sickness. 

No such relationship now exists 
any minister in Massachu- 
etts and tl who are not 

rs of his congregation, wor- 

pers in his church, or subscribers 
rhe impression is 
ground that a serious loss 
lowed, I do not say to the 
ierely, but to the virtue, the 
morals, the decency, of Massachu- 
In particular, it is distinctly 

stated that the outlying regions, of 
very sparse population, are becom- 
ing pagan. That word pagan was 


petweel 


the persons 


rt le 
irticies. 


eI 
invented in the early centuries to 
just such people, who, 
because they were separated from 
the civilization of cities, ran back to 
barbarism. You will hear the men 
who know best—say the chaplains 
of houses of correction in the differ- 
ent counties—say that crime is re- 
cruited among these people as it is 
not in the large towns. 

One would have supposed that the 
facilities for drunkenness in such a 
Boston would more than 
balance these vicious tendencies of 

meliness. But the statistics do not 

this. In the special case of 
murder or homicide, which I referred 
to, in the last ten years there were 
thirty-three convictions for such 
the whole state. Of 
thirty-three convictions, 

of the criminals were from 

the four western counties—nearly 
two-thirds of the number; while the 
population of those counties is only 
one-sixth of the whole common- 
wealth. Nor is it tomurder or hom- 
' such temptations apply. 
The Simple truth is that these peo- 
ple live alone. They are out of 
They are running back, 
from the agencies of 
society. It is not simply 
that they do not hear sermons ; it is 
at simply that they do not read 
their Bibles; it is that they are not 
embraced by the Christian social 
order which embraces their more 
neighbors in the larger 
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detail of such moral death, 
have other places to speak. 
fact, there is, alas, no room 


; Now, clearly, the rem- 
light and life. Clearly, the 
_18 Carrying the gospel of 
tidings to such people; and 


that not in tracts nor in preaching, 
but in the tenderness and joy and 
courage of personal sympathy which 
belong to the Christian life. These 
poor wretches need friends; and 
this is more than the spasmodic in- 
timacy Once a year with the curious 
traveller who goes up a brook to 
throw his trout line in a forest eddy. 
It is the personal and constant 
friendship of those who really sorrow 
with their sorrow and are willing to 
enter into their life and to bear their 
burdens. 

It will be my business next week 
to try,in some detail, to say how this 
social order of Massachusetts, as 
represented by the church of Massa 
chusetts, may be improved. I will 
only say now that I was greatly en 
couraged, last Wednesday evening, 
when I was present at a meeting of 
what is well called the Fraternal 
Union of seven churches in Jamaica 
Plain. seven churches do 
not see the precise difficulty of which 
I am speaking; there is no such 
place as ‘Hell Corner’ or the ‘ Devil’s 
Lane ’ in the electric lighted Streets 
which surround that wide-awake 
community. But, all the same, those 
seven churches have highly deter- 
mined that there shall be no strang- 
ers in that region, if they can prevent 
it. They have organized themselves 
together, then, with the special pur 
pose of welcoming who 
come Boston 
into the section, I mean, in which 
these seven churches of different 
communions are situated, Those of 
you who heard what I said, three 
months ago, as to the possible or 
ganization of the churches in Ward 
16, may recollect some suggestions 
which I made then, of principles 
which are involved in the excellent 
working arrangements which have 
been made by our friends and neigh 
bors. These seven churches do not 
propose that their ministers shall 
take the whole work of apostleship 
in that region. They appoint what 
they call a Fraternal Council, con 
sisting of forty-two ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who, with the ministers, 
have in hand the business of visit- 
ing, in a friendly and cordial way, 
each family in the town which has 
never been connected with any of the 
religious societies. Most of these 
families are new-comers; they are 
to be made to feel at home. They 
are not to be made at home by any 
formal or condescending visit of 
somebody who comes from above to 
descend below. ‘They are to receive 
just the welcome which you and I 
would be glad to receive if we should 
move tomorrow, without letters of 
introduction, into the city of Omaha 
or Cheyenne or Helena or Dillon. 
And already, in an organization 
which has not lasted twelve months, 
these seven churches have found 
that they had not misconceived the 
necessity. Already they find that 
their Fraternal Council, as a work- 
ing body—shall I say of apostles? 
shall I say of disciples, going out two 
by two ? -— are carrying comfort, are 
relieving discouragement, are lifting 
up those who have fallen down. 

You and I have not to attend to 
the deserted cottage in the edge of 
the woods which, from one year’s 
end to another, does not hear the 
knock of any man’s knuckles upon 
the door. You or I have to handle 
this matter at the other end of the 
social order. The strangers whom 
we are to meet are strangers in the 
tenement-house, where there is a 
family above them and a family be- 
low them, who are strangers be- 
cause it is the custom of crowded 
communities for men to stand apart 
from each other, and women. But 
you and I are under just the same 


These 


strangers 
into that section of 
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necessity for seeing that people who 
are prosperous shall bein touch with 
people who are not prosperous as if 
we were the comfortable residents 
in what are really the palaces of a 
New England village and went on an 
afternoon drive to hunt up the lonely 
pagans of * Hell Corner.’ 

We undertake already, in a well- 
meant fashion, to meet this exact 
difficulty by appointing nine or ten 
ministers-at-large who shall survey 
the field for us and show us what are 
the necessities. For the same pur- 
pose we endow these churches where 
everybody may worship, we establish 
our evening-schools and _ evening 
clubs, hoping. to a certain extent, to 
reduce the difficulty. And I am no 
croaker ; | do not say that we do not 
succeed in the agencies so far. But 
beneath, and as the foundation of 
such agencies, you and I have highly 
to consecrate ourselves to the apos 
tleship in which each family that 


, worships here shall be able to say 


that there is some other family, far 
less fortunate, far less prosperous, 
not on the tide, not in the current, 
not in the swim, to which we are 
really personally ministering in this 
business of relieving loneliness. 

We ought to be feeding eager ap- 
petites longing for encouragement, 
for education, for help, which would 
be ungratified but for some such help 
as you and I can give. ‘The Asso- 
ciated Charities, in rather a formal 
way, says, “ Not alms, but a friend,” 
and says that this is its motto. A 
noble motto it is if carried out to 
the full, a motto worthless if it be 
not true, if he who assumes it do not 
construe the word friendship so that 
its range shall be the noblest, and if 
he do not devise to the full satisfac- 
tion ‘for this yearning appetite 
which he discovers and which he 
would fain assuage. 

I was one evening in a company 
of intelligent young men in one of 
the public drawing-schools. I asked 
how many of those young men used the 
matchless advantages of the Boston 
Public Library. To my astonish- 
ment and to my dismay, I found 
that, out of sixty or seventy, there 
were not more than three or four 
who seemed to care for the treas- 
ures which are provided there for 
every child of God. I said, with 
some pain, “Why do not more of 
you usethe Library?” One of the 
young fellows answered with a laugh, 
“Qh, it is quite too tony for us,” 
and the rest broke out in general as- 
sent of enthusiasm. 

Now, I do not say that that criti- 
cism on that great institution was 
fair; I do not think it was. I do 
say that it existed, and that in as 
trifling an incident as that one may 
see that a danger has come in, when 
people have chosen to reverse the 
whole drift of our national life by 
their talk of this class and that class 
and another class, of the upper class 
and the lower class and the middle 
class. Such people separate into dif- 
ferent hostile camps the people who 
are really in one boat, pulling for 
the same haven, bound for the same 
heaven and serving the same God, 

The service of which I spoke just 
now has been set on foot by the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
with the hope that it can do some- 
thing in the breaking-up of that ar- 
bitrary classification of men which 
sends into church on Sunday morn- 
ing perhaps a fifth part of the com- 
munity, who are prosperous, who 
live at ease, who are well dressed, 
and who have been so long estab- 
lished as members of the community 
that their places are fixed as worship- 
pers in the churches; while it leaves 
four-fifths of the community outside 
the church doors. It will not do 


much, it may do something. It will 
at least show that the Benevolent 
Fraternity, for all its Latin name, is 
a benevolent fraternity, that its 
wishes are good, and that it repre- 
sents Christian brotherhood. 

But without preaching from a 
stand on the Common, without in- 
sisting on the necessity of church at- 
tendance on Sunday, every one of 
us here can, in his own place, do 
something in the same purpose. We 
can give society in the tenement- 
house which is lonely ; we can give 
encouragement to the man who is 
depressed ; we can give advice in 
the household which is drifting 
wildly ; we can make children cheer- 
ful, we can carry sympathy to those 
who sorrow, we can bear our brother’s 
burdens. 

In city life, the problem is more 
complicated than it is in the country 
towns of which I have been speak- 
ing. But on the other hand in city 
life we have ten resources where 
there we do not have two, And you 
and I, if we try to do our duty, will 
find on the right hand and on the 
left no lack of those who can advise 
us, Can welcome us, and enlist us in 
their loyal Christian endeavor, 


KING’S CHAPEL. 


HANKS to the Christian spirit 
and courtesy of the Vestry of 
King’s Chapel, that venerable 
church is more and more recognized 
as the church of the People. A 
Vesper Service is thrown open to all 
comers every Sunday, conducted 
with all the dignity and spirit which 
can be gained in the highest musical 
service. On Wednesday, through 
the winter, a noon-day service has 
drawn in a large congregation of 
worshippers—from the hotels, or 
‘anywhere down town- and it is 
interesting to see how the strangers 
who come linger in the aisles to 
study the old monuments and to 
hear some echo of the old colony 
days ‘when we lived under the 
King.’ 

In the beginning of this century 
the chapel was always called The 
Stone Chapel, and very old people 
may be heard calling it so today. 
But as the hatred of George the 
Third gave way to pity for George 
the Fourth, as the nation found that 
it wasanation, the generation of 
the grandchildren was glad to call 
things by their old and original 
names, ‘The crown and mitre were 
rediscovered and gilded again, and 
found their familiar places on the 
organ. 

Was there, perhaps, always a 
democratic spirit alive among the 
worshippers in King’s Chapel, even 
in the days when the King’s custom- 
house officers considered it their 
duty to read their prayers there? 
There was probably not a church in 
England where the authorities 
would have dared to place the 
memorial to Vassall, Hampden’s 
associate, which may be read on the 
fine monument at the northern side 
ofthe door ofentrance. But this Bos- 
ton Chapel, which bore the King’s 
name and had a crown above its 
organ, was willing to bear such 
testimony to one of the men who 
fought for King Charles. 

‘The People is Sovereign in Massa- 
chusetts now, and it is pleasant to 
see that the King’s Chapel asserts 
its place as the People’s Church. 





A short constitutional history of 
England by Henry St. Clair Fielden, 
B. A. (Oxford) is announced as a 
concise, clearly written treatise which 
is believed to have no equal in its 
department. Ginn & Company are 
the publishers. 
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A BOOK ABOUT JAPAN. 


In reading Mr. Hearn on Japan* 
it is well to bear in mind that he has 
given a hostage to that land, by 
wedding one of her daughters. As 
a Japanese—by marriage ; and mar- 
riage sometimes makes an alien 
more native than the native himself 
—his point of view cannot be quite 
the unprejudiced one. Japan has 
come to behis homeand aman who 
writes of his home will be, ought to 
be, something of a partisan, Perhaps 
the most fascinating chapter of this 
fascinating book treats Of the Eter- 
nal Feminine. As the occidental 
reader peruses it the conviction is 
forced upon him that it is all non- 
sense to talk about human nature 
being the same, all the world over. 
He holds that it is love that makes 
the world go round; he is a passion- 
ate worshipper of the Eternal Femi- 
nine. But not so with the young 
Japanese. To him, we are told, 
“marriage appears a simple natural 
duty, for the due performance of 
which his parents will make all nec- 
essary arrangements at the proper 
time.” ‘Duty,’ as here employed 
strikes the Occidental mind as 
‘good,’ that is to say, droll. Boston 
young people, we take it are unan- 
imous in commending the text, ‘ for 
this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his 
wife ;’ but young Japan whose motto 
would seem to be ‘parents first and 
the rest no where,’ regards the text, 
Mr. Hearn states, ‘as one of the 
most immoral sentences ever writ- 
ten.’ Boston men—barring those 
that have the dyspepsia-~are fond 
of paying compliments and the fair 
recipients of the compliments, un- 
less they are given over to pessim- 
ism, are pleased; while nobody is 
displeased. But in Japan, ‘the 
faintest compliment to wife or 
daughter is an outrageous imperti- 
nence.’ In Boston a man of the 
right sort holds his wife in highest 
honor and when you go to dine with 
him she is the crown of the feast. 
In Japan if you accept an invita- 
tion to dinner from a Japanese mar- 
ried man it is probable that the wife 
will ‘wait upon you for an instant’ 
but ‘you may or may not be form- 
ally introduced to her.’ In _ the 
opinion of Mr. Hearn ‘such family 
life is sacred.’ But surely most Oc- 
cidental people will feel that a fam- 
ily in which the wife may or may 
not be formally introduced to her 
husband’s friend even though she 
waits upon him, is not a ‘sacred’ 
but a decidedly profane and heathen- 
ish institution. The Occident num- 
bers among its ever popular songs 
one beginning, “If a body kiss a 
body, coming through the rye.” 
Neither that song nor any song ap- 
proximating to it in sentiment is 
sung in Japan, since it is a total 
abstinence country—both in and 
out of the rye fields—so far as oscu- 
lation is concerned. “ Kisses and 
embraces,’”’ Mr. Hearn reports, “are 
simply unknown in Japan as tokens 
of affection Never do girls 
kiss one another; never do parents 
kiss or embrace their children who 


*OutT oF THE East. Reveries and Studies 
in New Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. _ Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 


have become able to walk.” O, 
no, human nature is not the same 
all the world over—the human 
nature of Japan as thus revealed is 
as far removed from the human 
nature of these United States as the 
East is from the West. Mr. Hearn 
endeavors to explain the absence in 
Japan of “a dominant ideal corres- 
ponding to our own.” He argues 
“that out of simple passion through 
influences and transformations in- 
numerable’”’ and unknown to the 
Orientals, we in the Occident have 
“evolved a cosmic emotion, a femi- 
nine pantheism.” Race, language, 
tradition, habits, ethics, beliefs, have 
prevented Japan from becoming 
sharer in this emotion or in this 
pantheism. Rudyard Kipling’s ex- 
planation is simpler and_ shorter, 
“ East is East and West is West.” 

Another notable chapter of Mr. 
Hearn’s work is devoted to Jiujutsu. 
Jiujutsu is one of the most artful of 
arts—the art of fighting without 
weapons. ‘The master of the art 
uses the strength of his antagonist, 
compels him to recoil upon himself, 
as it were. “Every one knows what 
a ‘counter’ in boxing means,”’ our 
author writes. ‘I cannot use it for 
an exact simile because the boxer 
who counters opposes his whole 
force to the impetus of the other; 
while a jiujutsu expert does pre- 
cisely the contrary. Still there re- 
mains this resemblance between a 
counter in boxing and a yielding in 
jiujutsu—that the suffering is in both 
cases due to the uncontrollable for- 
ward impetus of the man who re- 
ceivesit.’ Jiujutsu means ‘to con- 
quer by yielding.’ Having ex- 
plained the true inwardness of this 
strange art Mr. Hearn maintains 
with much ingenuity and acuteness, 
piecing out fact with fancy, that 
Japan’s policy as a nation has been 
a jiujutsu policy. Speaking of her 
late war with China he says, “* What 
none could have predicted in 1893 
the whole world recognizes in 1895 
with astonishment and with admira- 
tion. Japan has won in her jiujutsu. 
Her autonomy is practically re 
stored, her place among civilized 
nations seems to be assured; she 
has passed forever out of Western 
tutelage.” Hearnis a little too 
fond of the superlative. Japan 
passed forever out of Western 
tutelage? O, no; Japan has much 
to learn from the West. The day is 
coming, for example, when because 
of the precepts and example of the 
West the Japanese woman will be 
treated with the consideration to 
which she is entitled—when a friend 
of her husband is brought home by 
him to dinner she will be ‘formally 
introduced’ or the dinner will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The Dream of a Summer Day, 
with which the book opens is a prose 
poem whose sensuous beauty recalls 
George William Curtis’s Nile Notes. 
The chapter With Kyushu Students 
is interesting because of the light it 
throws upon certain characteristics 
of the rising generation in Japan. 
But the book would have a good ex- 
cuse for being if it contained noth- 
ing except the story of the mirror— 
an old Japanese story. For simple 
tenderness it would be difficult to 
match it. Here it is: 
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“Long ago at a place called 
Matsuyama in the province of Echigo 
there lived a young Samurai husband 
and wife whose names have been 
quite forgotten. They had a little 
daughter. Once the husband went 
to Yedo. On his return he 
brought presents from the capital— 
sweet cakes and a doll for the little 
girl, at least so the artist tells us, 
and for his wife a mirror of silvered 
bronze. To the young mother that 
mirror seemed a very wonderful 
thing ; for it was the first mirror 
ever brought to Matsuyama. She 
did not understand the use of it and 
innocently asked whose was the 
pretty smiling face she saw inside of 
it. When her husband answered her, 
laughing, ‘why it is your own face ! 
How foolish you are!’ she was 
ashamed to ask any more questions, 
but hastened to put her present away, 
still thinking it to be a very myste- 
rious thing. And she kept it hidden 
many years— the original story does 
not say why. Perhaps for the sim- 
ple reason that in all countries love 
makes even the most trifling gift too 
sacred to be shown. But in 
the time of her last sickness 
she gave the mirror to her daughter 
saying, ‘After I am dead you must 
look into this mirror every morning 
and evening and you will see me. 
Do not grieve.” Then she died. And 
the girl thereafter looked into the 
mirror every morning and evening 
and did not know that the face in 
the mirror was her own shadow, but 
thought it to be that of her dead 
mother, whom she much resembled. 
So she would talk to the shadow 
having the sensation, or as the Jap- 
anese original more tenderly says, 
‘having the heart of meeting her mother,’ 
day by day; and she prized the 
mirror above all things. At last, her 
father noticed this conduct and 
thought it strange and asked her the 
reason of it, whereupon she told him 
all. ‘Then,’ says the old Japanese 
narrator, ‘he thinking it to be a very 
piteous thing, his eyes grew dark 
with tears.’” 

Wo. H. McELroy. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM EWArT 
GLADSTONE. By Henry W. Lucy. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros, 

The life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone is worthy of study. A study 
pregnant with instruction and ele- 
vating in its tone and character. 
The character of great men like the 
man whose career is so intricately 
woven in with rgth century affairs, is 
somewhat like the art of Greece— 
to be sought, but seldom attained. 
Gladstone has always been a com- 
moner in legislature matters, though 
an acknowledged peer in character. 

The study of Gladstone’s life and 
career by Henry W. Lucy is impor- 
tant in many particulars, though 
not exhaustive. He has given us 
kodak views of the statesman 
which enable us to know the real 
man. In this particular case the 
real man Gladstone was the Glad- 
stone whom the world has known 
in a public career. We are ac- 
quainted with incidents of his busy 
life which reveal the happy phe- 
nomenon that he was ever the same 
Gladstone whether in home life, or 
in the diplomatic circle. The vol- 
ume for the most part, however, 
deals with his public life. The con- 
tent of the present volume is alto- 
gether insufficient to do the subject 
anything like adequate justice. No 
wonder the author complains about 
the superabundance of material 
when he attempts a review of the 
ex-premier’s life. It isa task akin 
to that of a builder having had 
placed at his disposal materials for 


a palace, with instructions ,, ad 
a cottage residence. leaving 
nothing essential to the larger oi. 
The resultant of the author's 
to give simply a collection of, 
extracts from Mr. G) idstone’s nee 
books and whenever | or 
enriched the narratiy. 
graphical scraps. M: — 
had unusual opportunities éu ry 
ing the career of the man who, 
been four times premier of 
Britain. For over twenty year « 
author has been making ‘pera. 
notes on Mr. Gladstone. 
have sketched in Ologica 
order, the main course of a phenos 
enally busy life which attracted «, 
attention of Lord Macaulay as ew 
as 1839, when he predicted § A 
“ young man of unblemished char 
ter and of distinguished parligme: 
tary talents” a future that y 
benefit Great Britain. Mr, Ly 
endeavor is in a measure the fyi 
ment or rather the complimen 
Macaulay’s forecast. . 
Interspersed throughou 

are many memoranda 
made by Mr. Gladsto: 
House of Commons for 
These are valuable for 
estimate of national affairs. Thee 
items are usually brief but they a 
invaluable to the historian of th 
present century who would chro 
cle the history of England 
impressions on Gladstone’s life, th 
data, and the budget of informatics 
accurately wrought will prove 
much value to the careful reader 
and the biographers who maj 
ceive the idea of writing a 
William Ewart Gladston« 

FRANK Fenwick McLt 
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THE SAVIOUR OF THE WoRLI 

Ellwood Nash, D.D. Bostor 

list Publishing House. 

‘This is one of the series under the 
general title Manuals of Faith and 
Duty issued by the house above 
named, It presents in a condensed 
form the author’s view of the rela 
tion of Jesus to the salvation 
man. The author does not concea 
his denominational proclivities, but 
these are not offensively paraded 
nor is the work intentionally polem 
ical. It is pervaded by an admira 
ble catholic spirit, and 
logical and forcible in its setting 
forth of the principles held. It con 
tains sections on Why a Saviour 
What it is to be saved. Man's neee 
of salvation, How is ( hrist 
Saviour? and other scarcely 
pregnant topics. There is no doubt 
it will be found helpful to manyé 
questioning soul as well as interes 
ing to the general reader. &. M.S 
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Gop’s LIGHT, AS IT CAME To ME. Anony: 
mous. Boston: Roberts Bros 
This little volume, born o! the 

experiences and attainments ol one f 

those thoughtful sufferers foun 

here and there in the world, 's ™ 
of much that is comforting 45 ** 
as spiritually awakening. The av 

thor’s name is withheld. It 's 

difficult to detect in what is writte. 

the ordeal of a soul that has font 

some clue to the mystery 0 P# 

and trial. The key to the won’ 

philosophy or rather psychology * 

in the discovery of two distinct -* 

tures, “the one personal; the o8© 
individual, the first the intellectue’ 
the second the spiritual; one hampere® 
and trammelled by habit and opinic Oy, 
the other free as its Principle, y4 
ing, hearing, knowing, being, 2!! ® 

God.” With quaint fancies, yo 

the author’s idea as to the oye 

between this highest Spiritual 5¢ 
and the lowest conscious — 

Every experience is held to be 
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come need, and peace and 
attained through the 
the ideal self. Growth 
igh difficulties, each ex- 
‘er ; an opportunity, even 
athare iS .ression and as the re- 
te of comes added light. It is 
hout introspective, full of 
ughts, and the whole 
. charm, which results 
its mysticism and in 
ts longing to come into 
ives di-traught with suf- 
perplexed by the dis- 
‘ts and wearying burdens 
has created. Itis a vol- 
that will soothe and strengthen 
licted soul, while its vis 
purpose of the all-fulfil- 
of God will stay by the 
ringing peace and rest. 
evidence, this mod- 
s, of how rich is the lit- 
suffering and what rare 
rs of higher spiritual truths 
ities of being suffering 
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Sonc I soms. By Julia Anna Wolcott, 
The Arena Publishing Co. 
Whosoever cares for music in 
rhyme will do well to read this book. 
rhere is but little depth of thought 
iny of the verses ; in some of the 
poems the rhyme is false but in the 
urge majority it is charmingly musi- 
Because she is fanciful rather 
profound in thought, the 
ess is in general at her best in 
children, which take 
1 large part of her book. Yet 
ree gems of the collection are 
for children. One is among 
the poems classified under the head- 
ng, In the Sanctuary. It is Her 
First Sunday in Heaven; a pathetic 
little fancy. One is among Greet- 
ings; a gracefully turned compli- 
ment. One, written In Lightsome 
Mood, called Advice to a Despairing 
Lover is quite in the Elizabethan 
manner. 
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Lover, sighing in despair, 
All because a maiden fair 
Deigneth not for thee to care, 


polem- 


dmira 



















































Quit thy dreaming! List to me, 
If I may thy mentor be; 
There is still a chance for thee ! 


= I've a secret I'll impart, 

3 hat will give to thee the art 

Bs Of winning this fair maiden’s heart. 
Rouse thyself! attention lend! 


Every dart that lovers send 
Hath a barb at either end. 





When another shaft is thrown 
\eep thine own heart hard as stone; 
Twil rebounding, pierce her own. 

























= Also Our Christmas, a plaint as 
Ano g from a child, because there is no 
e club to take care on the great festal 
f the day of ‘philanterpist’s families,’ 
one has an amusing point. 
s 1 
— A I r ENDEAVOR. By Guy Boothby. 
ys ‘ew York: Macmillan & Co. 
- The key-notes of this book are 
'itte ‘WO quotations to be found in its 
found pages, the first from the French, the 
paif second English. 
riter > —— =o on perdu, quand on n'a plus 
ct na - pprobre, et la mort un devoir! 
othe . ten we shall,but we must first contend; 
ctua on the fight that crowns us, but the 
ipo I 
inion, tis a strongly, si i 
ot wae ngly, simply, touchingly 
see .,. .al€ of life ona Pacific peari- 
all 7 ae where the outcasts of the 
ya get ~9 race accumulate. But the 
ae ae lies in the truth emphasized 
apes . - 
| Se af in all natures there is good if 
ature. night spot be touched. Another 
ne an act is m 


ade a little more plain ; 
Our power over our own lives is 





limited by circumstances (coinci- 
dences, fates, chances, providences, 
we by turns demoninate them) and 
our wisest course is to do as near as 
possible what we judge right and 
for the best good of others. 


M. A. M,. 





FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM Confes- 
sions of an American Opium-Eater By 
H.G. Cole. James H Earle, Boston. 

A very pathetic book on a very 
interesting subject. Decent and 
every-day readers, say nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand of 
the readers of the CoMMONWEALTH, 
have no idea of the importance of 
the subject which the author has in 
hand. The opium habit is secret, as 
it isruinous. The curse which it 
inflicts is like the wound of ‘the 
gypsy-moth, which conceals itself 
under the bark of a tree and whose 
presence is not known till the tree is 
dead. The writer of this book 
knows by experience what he talks 
about. His confidences seem to be 
genuine, his tone of triumph is in- 
spiriting, and one cannot but hope 
that the book will be of use to some 
who have not till now found emanci- 
pation. 





The third little book in the Life 
Series, published by James H. West, 
Boston, is A Child of Nature by M. 
D. Shutter, D.D. Five little homi- 
lies, based upon a clover blossom, 
harvest-time, the failing autumn 
leaves, the snow-flake, and Peter’s 
words “I goa fishing.” The style 
is pleasant, the thought helpful, and 
the outward form of chocolate brown 
and gilt ornament, red edges, sober 
yet agreeable. 





Mr. J. W. Sullivan, writing a book 
of short tales about tenement life of 
New York, had an excellent example 
in Mr. Henry Nevinson, whose Slum 
Stories of London appeared a few 
months ago. Of this example Mr. 
Sullivan has quite failed to avail 
himself. Mr. Nevinson, writing with 
thorough knowledge of his people, 
presented the inside life and manner 
of thought of at least a few persons. 
Mr. Sullivan has told such stories as 
the casual observer picks up from 
the newspapers, and in presenting 
them has unduly striven after dra- 
matic effect. Several of the tales 
are evidently designed to point a 
moral. One of these, the tale of a 
well educated poor girl, who became 
a tailor’s model, was insulted and 
forthwith committed suicide, is per- 
haps the most striking story of all. 
The most interesting study of man- 
ners and customs is the account, in 
the third and fourth chapters of 
Slob Murphy, of an Irish wake and 
funeral. Even here the description 
is not vivid. And the other stories 
are hopelessly slight. 


To Cassell’s Unknown Library is 
added Dr. Endicott’s Experiment by 
Adeline Sergeant. It is an inter- 
esting unravelment of character and 
plot showing how selfishness and 
egotism act in two different men and 
result in death to each. The old 
rule is broken and the story ends, 
not with a visitation of the fathers’ 
sins upon the children, but a quietly 
happy home that in some measure 
atones for the crimes of the past. 


The indifference of Philadelphia 
has been the ruin of many a good 
little journal of Humor, of Society 
or of The Stage. The latest periodi- 
cal to burn out, for want of fuel, was 
Stageland, and now, from its ashes 
rises a new, purified paper, Foot- 
lights. The editor of Footlights is 
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99 +400 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use, If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procrer & Gamare Co., Cin'ti. 





Mr. Charles Bloomingdale, Ir., 
whose swingy lyrics were the most 
valuable part of Stageland. The 
business manager is Mr. E. St. Elmo 
Lewis who is one of the creators of 
Moods, that journal of the Philadel- 
phia Decadents. With these gentle- 
men as managers the new paper can 
but be both bright and artistic. At. 
present it appears to be covering too 
much ground, but its editors an- 
nounce that they are not satisfied 
with it and will improve it vastly. 
The second number has just ap- 
peared. It bears on its cover a pic- 
ture of Miss Elita Proctor Otis. In- 
side, it is divided into many depart- 
ments; as yet each department is 
rather slight. There is a funny little 
story, unfortunately too long to be 
reprinted here, about the disaster 
which befell the best of the prede- 
cessors of Footlights, The Stage. 

Woodstock, or The Cavalier, by 
Sir Walter Scott (American Book 
Company) isrepublished as one of the 
Eclectic English Classics, It is an 
unassuming, cheap little book, well 
printed on rather poor paper, and 
embellished with notes which will 
doubtless prove useful to some read- 
ers. 


Mr. Stephen Crane has put cer- 
tain moods of his into words and 
Messrs. Copeland and Day fhave 
published the words, bound in a 
white cover decorated with a black 
orchid. Mr. Crane has called his 
poems The Black Riders, which is, 
perhaps, Mr. Crane’s favorite 
euphemism for The Blue Devils, 
Mr. Crane seems to be rather down 
on his luck; he comments chiefly on 
the futility of human desires and the 
ridiculousness of human foibles. 
Others have done this, but others 
have not arranged their little pes- 
simisms in very short sentences, one 
below another. Mr. Crane has thus 
arranged his pessimisms ; each pes- 
simism in the form of a little alle- 
gory. Here is a specimen : 

I saw a man pursuing the horizon; 
Round and round they sped, 

I was disturbed at this; 

I accosted the man, 

“Tt is futile,” I said, 

“You can never” 





“You lie,” he cried, 
And ran on 
There is dramatic contrast here, 

if you seek it, and so there is in 
most of the allegories. Whether the 
points gain force—except among 
the Decadents—from the odd man- 
ner of their presentation is question- 
able. Perhaps they do, if you read 
them, one at a sitting. 


—_—— __ 


The Time Machine by H. S. 
Wells, published by Henry Holt and 
Co., is one of those odd, fanciful 
sketches which have their basis in 
some quaint and ingenious develop- 
ment of a scientific idea. The story 
sets forth in a neat bit of reasoning, 
that time is merely the fourth di- 
mension of space. The train of rea- 





soning finds its origin in the use 
which mathematicians make of the 
term, ‘instantaneous.’ ‘The hero, 
who has never a name, constructs a 
‘time machine,’ and, upon it jour- 
neys into the future, stopping first 
in London a few thousand centuries 
hence, and reaching as his maximum 
some thirty million years, after 
which he returns to the nineteenth 
century with the story of his advent- 
ures. The idea is novel, but the 
lack of invention which suggested 
no other title than The Time Ma- 
chine for the volume pursues the 
author throughout, and one is con- 
stantly regretting lost opportunities 
for effect. The story is well written 
along the lines selected by the author 
and will serve admirably to while 
away a leisure hour. 


Merely because Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven is known to have ‘society 
aspirations,’ not for this reason only 
is a book written by her to be con- 
temned. As a matter of fact, A 
Sawdust Doll, Mrs. De Koven’s 
light novel, though not a great book 
is, on the other hand, not despicable. 
It is picturesque in scenic effect and 
natural in character indication. The 
plot—refreshingly moral, in this age 
of literary rebellion against morals 
—is interesting enough, and is con- 
vincingly worked out. The epi- 
sodes, personages and conversations 
are every day episodes, personages 
and conversations in the social ‘set’ 
into which, it is said, the authoress 
wishes to enter. There is no at- 
tempt at philosophy, and but little 
at showing character development ; 
in short, the book is a simple tale of 
life and love today. The chief flaw 
in the story—more important than 
certain gaucheries in diction, natural 
in a beginner in literary work—is 
the dragging in of certain conven- 
tional phrases to give artificial effect 
to passages that without them were 
tame. Also some of the descriptions 
are thin. The book is far better in 
construction and motif than that 
other novel by a ‘society aspirant,’ 
Two Women anda Fool. Messrs, 
Stone & Kimball publish A Sawdust 
Doll in their gorgeous black and 
gilt Peacock Series, 





As to technique, Into the High- 
ways and Hedges is a good enough 
piece of work. The author, F. F. 
Montresor has told his story im- 


partially, neither blackening his 
villain nor  white-washing his 
heroine. Incidentally he has de- 


scribed picturesquely several phases 
of life: life in fashionable houses, 
in the houses of the poor, in Newgate 
prison. 

His book will hardly achieve 
popularity, however. It is the 
story of an impulsive girl who elopes 
with a fanatic beneath her in social 
standing and uncouth in manners. 
At the last she falls in love with 
him, despising, the while, a more 
commonplace, richer man, not 
virtuous nor particularly wicked. 
With feminine unscrupulousness not 
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unworthy a heroine of Mr. Howells’s 
the heroine takes advantage of this 
man’s affection for her to save her 
husband from hanging. She believes 
the husband is not guilty: the re- 
jected lover believes he is guilty, 
yet gives freely to her the only token 
of the man’s guilt. One’s sympathy 
is all for the commonplace person. 
But the story is natural enough. 
( New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

Under the editorship of Ernest 
Rhys a_ series of selections of 
Lyrical Poetry is being issued by J. 
M. Dent & Co., Aldine House, 
London. The first volume is From 
the Bible and is a fine collection, 
under the Latin titles, of lyrics be- 
ginning with the Triumphal Song of 
Moses, from Exodus XV, and end- 
ing with Job’s Abasement, from Job 
XLII. The Introduction and the 
Historical Synopsis are interesting 
and valuable. Comparatively few 
people realize the presence of poetry 
in the Bible and such a little volume 
as this serves to bring the fact more 
conspicuously to the surface. The 
print, paper, and binding are dainty 
and attractive. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Popular Science Monthly 
opens with the first of a group of 
papers under the general title From 
the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism, which will form the clos- 
ing division of Dr. Andrew D. White’s 
New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science, ‘This final group begins 
with an account of the older inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and is to trace its transformation in- 
to the modern textual criticism. 
‘Two prominent professions now gen- 
erally united—those of the physician 
and the surgeon—are treated by 
Herbert Spencer in the second chap- 
ter of his Professional Institutions. 
Their evolution from the functions 
of the primitive medicine-man, while 
obvious, is enforced and made doubly 
interesting by Mr. Spencer’s clear 
exposition. Barton W. Evermann 
describes Two-Ocean Pass, with il- 
lustrations, and tells how trout get 
through it into the Yellowstone 
river above the falls. The decline 
in Railway Charges is discussed by 
H. T. Newcomb, who advocates the 
removal of restrictions on railway 
consolidation so that closer economy 
may be attained. The fifth article 
in Garrett P. Serviss’s series on 
Pleasures of the Telescope is entitled 
In Summer Star-lands, and describes 
to us the beauties of Scorpio, Her- 
cules, Draco, Sagitta, and other con- 
stellations, with the accompaniment 
of carefully prepared maps. In The 
Psychology of Woman, Prof. G. T. 
W. Patrick gives the results of a 
close scrutiny of this fascinating 
subject. An illustrated article by 
D. T. MacDougal gives the results 
of experiments and research on Ir- 
ritability and Movement in Plants. 
The Spirit of Militarism, whose evils 
most Americans can see in Europe, 
is maintained by A. B. Ronne to be 
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rampant in this country. Frank 
Vincent describes Journeying in 
Madagascar in the readable style 
that has been made familiar by his 
books of travel. The article is il- 
lustrated, Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen 
contributes an interesting collection 
of folklore classed as Survival of 
Sun-worship. 

The New England Magazine for 
June contains several articles of 
especially timely interest. Victoria 
Reed writes of Sir Pepperrell, the 
leader of the siege against Louis- 
burg. Plans of the fortifications and 
views of ancient and modern Louis- 
burg are among the _ illustrations 
which accompany this historical 
sketch. In Artistic Domestic Archi 
tecture in America, Mr Harr Ferree 
shows the steady progress in the de- 
velopment “of architecture in this 
country. Thehistory of the Latin 
School of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
dates back two hundred and fifty 
years. An ancient document now 
in the possession of the trustees of 
the school contains the covenant 
for the establishment of this Free 
Schoole of Roxburie, in which agree- 
ment is shown the generous and 
self-sacrificing spirit of the donors, 
who realized so fully the importance 
of education in their new colony. 
Rev. James De Normandie contri- 
butes to this number of the New 
England a history of the school from 
its foundation to the present time, 
accompained by portraits of many 
prominent men who have been at 
one time and another connected 
with the school. In the series of 
articles on New England cities and 
towns, Concord, the capital of New 
Hampshire, is treated by Frances 
M. Abbott. Helen Marshall North 
continues her sketcheson the Mid- 
dle Town of Whitefield — which is 
said to be Buckland, Massachusetts, 
—with a chapter on In the Heart 
of the Town. A_ Baptist Preacher 
and Soldier of the Last Century, by 
Alice Morse Earle, and a famous 
Vermont Editor of a Hundred Years 
Ago, by Mason A. Green, deal with 
two striking characters in New Eng- 
land’s early history. A Memorable 
Journey in a Chaise, by John Boyl- 
ston; In the Pullman Car, by E. W. 
Sanborn; Some Half-Forgotten New 
England Songs, by Mary Barrows; 
Good Old Families, by William Hen- 
ry Winslow; stories by Gertrude 
Morton and Keziah Shelton, and 
several poems, complete a most sat- 
isfactory number. The _ Editor’s 
Table deals with General Armstrong 
and the Hampton Institute. 


NOTES. 


Among the books to be published 
by Harper & Brothers in the imme- 
diate future, the following are of es- 
pecial interest: Studies of Men, by 
G. W. Smalley; Terminations, by 
Henry James; In Deacon’s Orders, 
and Other Stories, by Walter Besant; 
and My Literary Passions, by W. D. 
Howells. 

There is to be another volume of 
essays by Mr. Pater. A posthumous 
collection is presently to appear in 
which there will be printed some of 
his most characteristic productions, 


as, for example, the essay of Merri- 
mée which appeared some few years 
ago, and the Apollo in Picardy, 
which first saw the light in an Ameri- 
can magazine. From the list of 
subjects, this new volume which Mr. 
Shadwell is editing promises to il- 
lustrate, with more cumulative force 
than the separate publication of the 
studies ever before rendered possi- 
ble, the very modern, romantic and 
hyper-aesthetic phase of” Pater’s 
mind. Whether in so doing it will 
leave a more satisfying impression 
than that afforded by the Greek 
Studies which Mr. Shadwell brought 
out after his friend’s death, is an 
open question. 


Of Count Tolstoy’s latest work of 
fiction, Master and Man, the Ameri- 
can publishers are D. Appleton & 
Co. 


The Appletons are energetic this 
month. They announce for publica 
tion at once, not only the memoirs 
of the Count de Ségur, but also 
Frank H. Chapman’s Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America; 
Familiar Flowers of Field and Gar- 
den, by F. Schuyler Matthews ; The 
Art of Newspaper Making, by 
Charles A. Dana—no less; The 
Story of Primitive Man, by Edward 
Clodd; The Cat,a scientific treatise, 
by R. S. Huidekoper, M. D.; and 
revised editions of the standard 
Guide Books to the United States, 
Canada and Alaska, Handbook of 
American Summer Resorts, and Dic- 
tionary of New York. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., will 
issue immediately, at a_ reduced 
price, an illustrated edition of The 
Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire, a work which has ex- 
ceptional value and interest as a 
contribution to Napoleonic Litera- 
ture. It is said to have been the 
last book that General Sherman 
read before his death. The 
Appletons, also, will publish 
a new Napoleon book; the memoirs 
of the Count de Ségur. The Count 
de Ségur was a valiant gentleman, 
as everyone knows. He was a mem- 
ber for many years of Napoleon’s 
staff and has all the inside informa- 
tion(which is so much more interest- 
ing than official accounts) about the 
movements of the Empire days. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company an 
nounce shortly in their new Bijou 
Series A Bubble, by Mrs. L. B. Wal- 
ford, author of The Baby’s Grand- 
mother. These books are small 
18 mos., tastefully bound in buckram, 
and especially convenient for the 
reader. Next in the series will be a 
series of sketches and stories of New 
York Life by James L. Ford, author 
of The Literary Shop. 

Macmillan & Co. announce a 
Handbook for Graduate Students, 
entitled Graduate Courses, 1895-6, 
and edited by C. A. Duniway, Har- 
vard Graduate Club, assisted by 
graduate student representatives of 
twenty leading American universi- 
ties. This Handbook is now being 
published for the third time. Its 
plan is to give concise, reliable in- 
formation useful to future graduate 
students, 
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THE SKIES IN JUNE. 


rst, says the New York 

s, the sun, in its apparent 

ind the earth, touches the 

rtherly point in its course 

ts career, and starts on 

ths’ flight in a southerly 

Che daylight period will 

fourteen and three 

urs in length, or an in- 

ttle more than five and 

rs since the shortest day 

n the closing weeks of 

last From that time on- 

ntil the latter part of 

ext, the days will be de- 

length, and the nights 

easing. Thisis for our half of 
the globe, that portion lying north 
{the equator. For the half that 
es south of the line, where June is 
1 the cold season and December in 
e warm, the conditions are reversed, 
the days lengthening there when 
on our side and vice 


the 7th the moon is full, it is 
iarter on the rsth, there 

1 new moon on the 22d, and 

iarter on the 29th. On the 
irn and the fulling moon were 
nection; on the 5th, Uranus, 


ind on the 21st, Neptune, will be in 


similar position with Luna. On the 
»3d Mercury has a turn, followed a 
few hours later by Jupiter, and two 
days later by Mars. On the 25th 
Venus and the growing crescent are 
juite close together, and, if the sky 
be clear, we shall have one of the 
ttiest celestial pictures of the 
The monthly phenomena 
of conjunctions ends, as astronomi- 
cally reckoned, as it began, by a 
somewhat too distant meeting be- 
tween Saturn and the moon. 
hese various periodical visits of 
the moon upon the different planets 
probably are convincing to even the 
most superficial of observers that 
r satellite moves eastward among 
the stars every night, completing 
her revolution from star to star in a 
little more than twenty-seven days. 
In other words, she revolves around 
the earth in that time; or, more 
strictly speaking, they both revolve 
about their common centre of grav- 
ity. The moon is, however, so 
much smaller than the earth that 
this centre of gravity is situated 
within the ball of the earth, on the 
‘in€ joining the centres of the two 
bodies, at a point somewhat over 
one thousand miles below its surface. 
As the moon moves eastward fast- 
ter than the sun, which takes a year 
‘o complete its circuit, she every now 
and then, at the time of the new 
moon, overtakes and passes the sun, 
and as the phases of the moon—now 
‘ul and the quarterings— depend 
upon her position with reference to 
the sun, this interval from new moon 
‘o new moon is that we ordinarily 
understand as the month. 
_ The angular distance of the moon 
‘rom the sun is called its elongation. 
Atnew moon it is zero, and the 
moon is then said to be in conjunc- 
tion. At full moon it is 180 de- 
grees, and the moon is then in op- 
Position. In either case the moon 
Said to be in Syzgy. When the 
Slongation is go degrees, as at the 
moon, the moon is in quadra- 
ture. Venus is still moving away 


season 


Us 
4 ‘ 


from the sun, and she will continue 
to do so until July is about one-third 
gone, when she reaches her point of 
greatest elongation, or her farthest 
eastward position from thesun. She 
is now about three hours behind the 
sun, and the sharp-eyed can perhaps 
distinguish her about three o'clock 
in the afternoon well up overhead 
and bearing south. Her clear, 
beautiful face is growing in size, and 
it is now only a little more than one- 
third what it will be in September, 
when it will reach its maximum, 
and again begin to grow smaller. 
Nothing more impresses upon our 
minds the brilliancy of this queen 
of the heavens than this very fact 
of our being able to see her and the 
sun at the same time. This strik- 
ing spectacle proclaims in an unmis- 
takable manner the unrivaled su 
premacy of Venus as compared with 
the other planets and with the fixed 
stars. Indeed, at this time Venus 
is from forty to sixty times as bright 
as the brightest star in the northern 
heavens. 

The beautiful evening star is often 
such a very brilliant object that it 
may seem difficult at first to realize 
that Venus is not self-luminous. 
Yet it is impossible to doubt that 
the planet is really only a dark globe, 
and to that extent resembles our 
own Earth. The brilliancy of the 
planet is not so very much greater 
than that of the Earth on a sunshiny 
day, and the splendor of Venus en- 
tirely arises from the reflected light 
of the sun, as it does in the case of 
the moon. Jupiter has so long been 
worthy our watching in the evening 
sky that we shall miss his bright fa- 
miliar face, as he draws in toward 
the sun and fades from our sight. 
When next we see him it will be as 
the morning star, shining like a little 
silver lamp amid the glowing colors 
of the eastern sky. Jupiter has two 
diameters, one of which is about five 
thousand miles shorter than the oth- 
er. Around this short diameter the 
huge planet spins with what must 
be considered an enormous velocity, 
when we reflect on the size of the 
globe. Each rotation is completed 
in about nine hours, fifty-five and one 
half minutes, which we very natur- 
ally contrast with the much slower- 
rotation of our earth in twenty-four 
hours. The difference becomes much 
more striking if we consider the rel- 
ative speeds at which points on the 
equator of the earth and on the 
equator of Jupiter move, the latter 
being twenty-seven times as great as 
that of the earth. This rapid rota- 
tion of the planet causes a great de- 
gree of centrifugal force; this bulges 
out the planet materials of which he 
is formed, and so makes a difference 
in the two diameters. 


Saturn is an evening star and is 
inthe constellation of the Virgin. 
The ringed planet is not such a very 
conspicuous object just at present as 
he sometimes is, but he will be found 
serenely Shining, as high in zenith 
as he now manages to climb, at 
about 9 o’clock in the evening. It 
is not difficult to distinguish him 
from the diamond points that sur- 
round him. To make it easier to 
find him, the moon will be in his vi- 
cinity about the third and the last 
evenings of the month. 


Uranus, having finished being in 
opposition with the sun, is now 
growing somewhat smaller in size, 
a fact that we have to take on faith, 
as it is very difficult to distinguish 
Uranus from some of the stars in his 
immediate vicinity. He is also one 
of the evening stars, and is in the 
constellation of the Virgin, 

Neptune is now very close to the 
sun, and on the 6th was in conjunc- 
tion with that luminary. Whether he 
makes much of an impression during 
the interview time only can tell; but, 
if opportunity serves, no doubt he 
will try denting the full round face 
of old Sol, the results of which en 
counter will no doubt be eagerly 
watched through the improved and 
powerful instruments of the Lick 
Observatory, or some other equally 
well-equipped point of observation. 

Marsand Venus are well worth 
our watching, as they are gradually 
approaching one another, and on 
the evening of the 4th they were very 
close together. After this they sep- 
arate, Mars continuing on toward 
the sun, and Venus away from _ it. 
Later, however, Venus also turns 
toward the sun, and, racing after 
Mars, passes that planet, and is first 
at the goal by about three weeks. 

Mercury reached his greatest dis- 
tance to the eastward of the sun on 
the 4th, when he could be seen 
for a short time after sunset shining 
low down in the western horizon. 
He and Jupiter are in conjunction 
on the 21st, but all too near the pow- 
erful sunlight to prove a very great 
attraction, 


HE free lectures on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at the Museum 
of the Boston Society of Natural 
History will be continued during 
June. Last Wednesday there was a 
talk on animals and on gold, silver, 
and lead. Today, at 11 o'clock, the 
lecture on the metals will be repeat- 
ed, and at 3 o’clock the subject will 
be coral and coral islands. There 
will be no lecture next week. The 
dates and subjects for the rest of the 
month are as follows: 


Wednesday, June 19, 11 A. M,, 
coral and coral islands. 

June 19,3 P. M., and Saturday, 
June 22, 11 A. M., How copper and 
iron occur in nature. 

June 22, 3 Pp. M., and Wednesday, 
June 26, 11 A. M., Common New 
England shells. 

June 26,3 Pp. M. and Saturday, 
June 29, 11 A. M, Common rock- 
forming minerals and how to recog- 
nize them. 

Saturday, June 29, 3 Pp. M., The in- 
fluence ofenvironment on man 


NEW subject for speculation 

has been suggested by Sir 
Robert Ball’s observation that life 
on the heavenly bodies materially 
hotter or colder than the earth, or 
differing. in other important re- 
spects, is exceedingly improbable if 
not impossible for beings of the 
forms and composition which we as- 
sociate with life. But, says the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, is protoplasm 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and a little sulphur 
the only physical basison which life 
can exist? May there not be 
protoplasm of other compositions 
adapted to hot stars or cold stars, 
upon which life as vigorous as that 
upon the earth may exist on such 
bodies? 

Prof. Emerson remarked two or 
three years ago that silicon, when 
the earth was in an intensely hot 
stage, played much the same part 
that carbon does now; and that 
under the conditions then pervailing 
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the silicon compounds, now immo- 
bile, may have been active, In 
those days, when the temperatures 
were above the point of discomposi 
tion of many of the carbon-nitrogen 
compounds, a silicon-aluminum se- 
ries may have presented cycles of 
complicated syntheses, decomposi- 
tion, and oxidations essentially par- 
allel to those that underlie our own 
vital phenomena. 

The case is at least fascinatingly 
plausible. If we are to admit the 
possibility that the chemical ac- 


. companiments of life were rehearsed 


long ago and at far higher temper- 
atures by elements now inert, it is 
not such a very long step from this, 
an English essayist suggests, to the 
supposition that vital, subconscious, 
and conscious development may have 
accompanied such a rehearsal. 

One is startled toward fantastic 
imaginings by sucha suggestion: Why 
not silicon-aluminum men at once— 
wandering through an atmosphere 
of gaseous sulphur, let us say, by 
the shores of a sea ofliquid iron 
some thousand degrees or so above 
the temperature of a blast furnace? 
But that, of course, is merely a dream. 
Who will discover a_silicon-alumi- 
num fossil? 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


LIFE DRAWING.‘ 


HE student of the Antique, on 
being advanced to the study of 
the Life from the nude, is apt to 
find a decided change in the aims 
and methods of work used there. 
Before the antique, hi§ great pre- 
occupation has been proportion. He 
has been content with a suggestion 
of action, and character has been a 
closed book to him. This is rather 
natural, as the antique usually con- 
forms to a fixed canon of character, 
and such deviations as it makes from 
this are too subtle for the student to 
perceive, 

With the Life, all is different. 
Proportion, indeed, he hears as much 
about as ever, but also Action is for- 
ever dinned into his ears, He 
learns that, to catch with a plumb- 
line the action or movement of a 
marble figure, forever in the same 
exact place, is a very different and 
much easier matter than trying to 
determine the characteristic, dom- 
inant, movement of a crafty model, 
who is constantly trying to shift his 
weight, to limber his knee, or some 
other of the thousand and one tricks 
that the old life-model is up to. The 
teacher’s advice to the student, like 
Demosthenes to the young orator, is 
“ Action—action—always action,”’ 

And then, too, this other matter 
of which I spoke comes to the front. 
He hears constantly of ‘Character.’ 
He has always proudly thought him- 
self specially apt at ‘catching a 
likeness,” but he speedily finds that 
‘getting the character’ is quite an- 
other matter. His trick of likeness 
usually consisted in finishing up eyes, 
nose and mouth, and letting the rest 
of the head take care of itself. He 
now discovers that he must think of 
the relative width and length of the 
head ; whether the eyes be high or 
low in the head ; if the nose be short 
or long, the eyes large or small, the 
mouth wide or no. And it is all 
driven home by an American adapta- 
tion of the cry of old M. Boulanger, 
the celebrated professor at Julian’s, 
Cherches toujours la caractire du 
modele, ‘This character is the basis 
of all true likeness; all the great 
masters had it, and it is as far re- 
moved as possible from the so-called 
likeness of the crayon portrait. 

Some clever men whom I knew ‘in 
the time’ used to avail themselves of 
a_ trick they had learned in the study 
of Holbein. . No doubt in Holbein it 
was a sincere, unconscious manner- 
ism, but with them it was affectation. 
They had observed that Holbein’s 
portraits (compared, for instance, to 
those of Titian) had the eyes very 
small, the nose large and the mouth 
wide and thin. This peculiarity is 
in almost every portrait by Holbein. 
Our crafty friends would do the same 
in their life-drawing. The model 
might be an Italian girl with large 
eyes, short nose and full lips. They 
would build her head on the Holbein 
plan. The professor would come 
away, point out the defect, but add, 

éEorierns, I like your sincerity. You 
aren’t tring to make a prety draw- 
ing and 4e only too conscientious.” 
They consefatious ! A la bonne 
heure / 

Just how, or wien, the study of the 
nude began, as | preparation for 
drawing and pajting, I can only 
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guess, One only has to look at Fra 
Angelico’s Angels to see that the 
good man was as innocent as St. An- 
tony Comstock in the matter of 
anatomy. Signorelli, I fancy, was 
the first to make careful studies 
from the living ‘altogether,’ al- 
though the antique had been long 
studied. The work of Mantegna, 
for instance, appears to have been 
founded more upon the antique than 
the life The students of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, of course, had 
many opportunities for life study, 
but, as I understand, in their mas- 
ter’s studios. It was not until the 
time of the Caracci that the acad- 
emy of art, as we understand the 
term, began. There seems to be no 
doubt that in these schools an op- 
portunity for study from the life 
was afforded. But their teaching 
was so vitiated by the eclecticism 
which was their characteristic that 
no good can have come of it. They, 
and Lebrun after them, in France, 
had a distinct ideal of how they 
mean their study to look. If the 
model didn’t look thus, so much 
the worse for the model; the draw- 
ing was made to conform to their 
ideal. 

The present strong realistic, 
characteristic tendency in the French 
schools comes, I think, largely from 
the influence of Ingres. Although 
called the leader of the Classicists, 
in contradistinction to Delacroix 
and the Romanticists, Ingres was 
really, by instinct, a Realist—deli- 
cate and fastidious, but still a Real- 
ist. His drawings show this most, 
but his paintings, especially his 
also do. Courbet, the 
most intransigeant of Realists, pre- 
ferred Ingres’s work to Delacroix’s 
on the same ground—that Ingres 
tried to paint what he saw while 
Delacroix had ¢rop de chic. 

The men whom Monsieur Ingres 
(as he is still lovingly and respect- 
fully called by his own students) 
trained, or whom he influenced, car- 
ried this tradition of realism still 
further. Géréme, Boulanger, Bon- 
nat, Lefebvoe, each in his own way, 
have insisted on absolute truth in 
character and detail of life-drawing, 
such as was never dreamt of by the 
older masters. No doubt, too, the 
influence of photography had some- 
thing to do in stimulating this ideal 
of absolute verity in study. Ingres 
always had a photograph made by 
Nadar of any sitter whom he was 
portraying; though heseldom needed 
to use it, so exact was his draughts- 
manship. The work of Géréme 
shows very s/rongly the influence of 
photographs, whether or no he may 
use them. Whether this influence 
is good or bad in artists’ work, I 
will not pretend to decide; bad I 
should fancy, for my own part. But 
there seems to be no doubt that for 
the student it is well to learn the 
ability to exactly copy a given mor- 
ceau. Then, in his later work, he 
may simplify, run over, or leave out, 
such parts as are not essential to the 
ensemble, but he must have the 
power of making the keynote of the 
picture exist. 

This realism of school work has 
had a very different effect than its 
promoters imagined. Degas, the un- 
relenting Impressionist, was a pupil 





of Ingres and in a fair way to be- 
come a favorite one. He has simply 
applied to ballet girls and race 
horses the beautiful sense of line 
which Ingres reserved for Sphinx 
and odalisque. Bastien Lepage, 
who, though not the innovator ig- 
norant people thought him twenty 
years ago, still had a strong sense 
of realism, merely applied the care- 
ful methods of the schools to out- 
door painting, looking through 
Manet’s spectacles the while. The 
rage and honor of such old fossils 
as Boulanger, when they saw the re- 
sult which their teachings had partly 
brought about, was something comi- 
cal. 

The life-work of the German 
schools has till of late been some- 
thing very different. We used to 
see, at the League, enormously 
clever full length figures and torsos, 
from the life,done by the best 
Munich men; _ strangely shaped, 
withered creatures, with every wrinkle 
done to the life, but with not a bone or 
muscle in the whole body. Indeed, 
many Munich men of that day were 
ill at ease in working from any figure 
without wrinkles. ‘They were ‘death 
on wrinkles,’ as the quack doctor 
was ‘death on fits.’ I do not, of 
course, include many Americans, 
like Mr. Chase and Mr. Sherlaw, 
whose work was always above any 
pettinesses of the schools. Still, I 
think it true, and imagine that most 
Munich men would agree with me, 
that the schools there did not lay 
the foundation for the sense of pro- 
portion, construction and character 
which was sometimes given by the 
best Parisian schools. 

Of the English schools it is hard 
to speak. The Academy has pro- 
duced many men of ability, but all 
the work I have seen from it was 
hopelessly labored, licked, and 
tickled up. Some of the men from 
the Academy became, at Julian’s, 
among the best draughtsmen there; 
but the change was their salvation, 
and even there they found it hard to 
change their mannerisms. 

The Slade schools taught drawing 
in a rather larger spirit, but in a very 
mannered one. Professor Legros, as 
his own drawings show, was more 
interested in preserving the manner- 
isms of certain of the Renaissance 
men than in teaching a wholly sin- 
cere study of nature in her larger 
aspect. Still, very good men came 
out of that school and, like their 
brothers of the Academy, finished 
their education at the French 
schools, 

Mr. Brown has long had a school 
in London, where a rational style of 
drawing was taught, built largely on 
French models, but, from all I can 
hear, treating the problem of design 
in a larger manner. Mr. Brown has 
lately, I believe, been made Profes- 
sor at the Slade school. 

The American schools are 
naturally very close followers of 
French models, and they are a little 
too near home to speak freely of. 
They are, however, able to train men 
in the rudiments almost, if not quite, 
as well as the Paris schools. Many 
men, from the League and elsewhere, 
have gone over there and at once 
taken rank with the best French 
students. There is a little more 
haste among the students here to be 
‘real artists,’ than in France. The 
French afin is usually well content 
to spend six or seven years studying 
his art, working hard, though enjoy- 
ing himself, but taking no thought 
for the morrow. The Prix de Rome 
looms dimly before him; occasion- 
ally, he sends a portrait to the salon ; 
but he seldom takes himself au grand 
sérieux, like his American brother, 
till later—and_ even then he is cheer- 


Pears'| 


A lazy boy 


gets up in the 


morning just 


for the fun of a 


scrub with it. 


ful. That is what we have not ye 
learned from the Frenchman—» 
laugh and to be dead in earnest. 

All through this article I hay 
spoken of the French schools as if | 
thought there was nothing that 
could be better. This is not 
One speaks of them as best because 
the rest are worse. Much better 
schools are conceivable. An acad 
emy is at best a sorry substitute for 
the personal training which almos 
all the great masters had, 
others, sometimes but little less 
great. But since schools must be, 
they might teach their lessons a | 
tle more simply and broadly. The 
great qualities—proportion, con 
struction, action, light and shade 
could be as rigidly enforced as now 
and the lesser ones, of mean detail, 
prettiness, smartness and niggling, 
might well be done away with. | 
think some of our American schools 
try for this, but I am not going tc 
advertise them by saying which they 
are. 
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rd ived Zade’s Trio for piano, 
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ERE is a tri inslation of one of 
H Alexander Moszkowski’s Hu- 
ski It is entitled: Aa 
rr Devil: 
He id considerable share of 
rtistic pride, like many another, 
1 of rse loved his instrument. 
And yet his artistic consciousness 
from disturbance. He 
poured out to me his grief 
that the noble Anee-fiddle did not re- 
such appreciation in the world 
lin or the piano did. 
“Now see ’’-— he would say in his 
which had a classic quality 
“if such a man as Rubin- 
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admit as 
stance. 
“Come, now, be independent and 
make your appearance in real earn 
1 would to him from time 
toctime, trying to encourage him 
‘““What’s the use!’ he would re- 
ply with acerbity. “How can a 
man keep up his courage when he 
reads simultaneously in three papers 
that there is 
as there is 


an extenuating circum- 


est,”’ say 


a ’cello question, just 
an Eastern question ? 
Look here” pointing to one of the 
journals ‘here it that the 
‘cello ought to be contented with the 
part which the old masters have as- 
signed to it in quartets and trios! 
‘Cello solos must never more be in- 
flicted on the public! what kind of 
a proposition is that? When I have 
practised a concerto by Goltermann, 
must I play the ’cello part in one 
of Mozart’s quartets? What justice 
is there in that?” 

‘** You take it too literally,” 
trying to pacify him. 
called ’cello-question has arisen 
simply from the fact that this in 
strument is not fitted, like the fid- 
dle, to portray absolutely pure tone 
sketches 

‘‘Portray!” cried Ignaz, interrupt- 
ing me. ‘ How long have we been 
expected to make pictures on the 
concert platform? In precisely the 
same way as Rubens gave no con- 
certs, so do I make no paintings in 
the Singakademie or in the Gewand- 
haus! Sarasate and Joachim also 
do not sketch, portray, and yet they 
earn good round sums,” 

Meanwhile my friend perseveringly 
strove to do his best toward filling 
the great gaps in violoncello litera- 
ture, concerning which he could not 
entertain any illusions. That in do- 
ing so he had to disturb his own 
sensibilities appeared certainly as a 
melancholy but necessary misfortune. 
Ignaz also composed, published an 
Andante at his own expense and 
labelled it Opus 23. The other 
twenty-two works which, according 
to all logic and good order, should 
have preceded this, he proposed to 
write in good time when he should 
have a little more leisure. The title 
of his Andante wae An lhr—‘ To 
Her.’ 

The author never rightly under- 
stood why people smiled when they 
picked up his piece. And as he 
had the amiable weakness of showing 
the composition to all his acquaint- 
ances, the number of those who 
smiled was not small. A scoffer at 
last broke through the hedge of dis- 
cretion by showing the composer 
that the title was the cause of the 
common merriment. 

‘“ But I don’t understand at all,” 
said Ignaz. ‘*Hymns have been 
addressed ‘To Bismarck’; why should- 
n’t a piece of music be dedicated 
‘To Her?’” 

The fact remained that the piece 
found many purchasers as a curios- 
ity, and this happy result stimu- 
lated my friend to further creation. 
The following year appeared a new 
work, Opus 37, with the title: The 
Nii a ’Cello-Berceuse by Ignaz 


says 


I said, 
‘ Your so- 


Te ‘cello literature began to 
seem to him sufficiently complete, 
and the idea of a public perform- 
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than 
he 


was more serious to him 

Without further delay 
might have undertaken to meet the 
expenses of the projected musical 
evening all by himself, but he feared 
the prejudices of the critics and he 
accordingly engaged the assistance 
of a baritone, a soprano, a harp 
virtuoso and two pianists as assist- 
ants. 

When the programme 
printed, it 


ance 
ever, 


came to be 
was evident that it was 
too long. In his modesty Ignaz 
struck out the ’cello-gavotte with 
which he originally intended to open 
the concert. Then the soprano 
singer was anxious to produce a cer- 


tain additional aria. In order to 
facilitate this, the gallant concert- 
giver sacrificed his berceuse. On 


the evening of his first public appear- 
ance he declared finally that it 
would not do to introduce a single 


andante, and so ‘To Her’ dis- 
appeared from the programme. 

The following evening I met him 
in the Wiener Café, where he was 
studying the criticisms. One of 
them began with the words: “ As 


the concert-giver had nothing to do 


personally, success was assured in 
advance.” The good Ignaz read 
only the words concert-giver and suc- 


cess, These perfectly satisfied him. 
A noble pride was depicted on his 
face as he assured me that his con- 
cert had given uncommon pleasure 
and that henceforth he should do 
the same thing more frequently. 
Thus he succeeded in satisfying his 
ambition but not his creditors. All 
of his acquaintances had advanced 
him small sums of money without its 
occurring to them to dun him: we 
had expressly attached to our loans 
the condition that he should never 
dedicate one of his pieces to any of 
us. But the one who never ceased 
dunning was the worthy Ignaz him- 
self. He reckoned with all certainty 
on the high prices which asa _ con- 
certizing ’cellist he would hence- 
forth be able to obtain for giving 
lessons. 

But he reckoned without his host. 
From year to year his furnished 
room grew smaller and smaller, his 
visits among his fellows more and 
more infrequent. I almost com- 
pletely lost sight of him. One day 
a longing to see him came over me 
and I went to call on him in his 
poverty-stricken home. Even be- 
fore he had said ‘ How d’ ye do?’ he 
reminded me of his indebtedness to 
me and promised to settle it very 
speedily. At the same time he 
pointed to a great pile of music 
manuscript lying on the table. 

‘‘What are you driving at, 
now?” I asked. 

“I copy music,” he replied, at 
the same time rubbing his brow with 
his tattered coat-sleeve. ‘I mean I 
am writing out the parts of a new 
opera; not by me, God forbid! I 
should be ashamed to compose such 
a ’cello movement as this composer 
has written. He has no idea of the 
capabilities of the instrument. But 
it amuses me and I am making great 
alterations in the score and intro- 
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ducing wonderfully beautiful ca- 
dences! Youwill hear how they sound 
if ever the opera is given.” 

“At any rate, it is profitable 
labor,” I observed, trying to give 
my words a cheerful intonation. 

“ Yes, very profitable,” assented 
Ignaz. “I get twenty pfennigs for 
a complete page.” 

My eye fell on the ’cello which 
stood in the corner. I discovered 
that it was unstrung. Ignaz read 
the question in my face and ex- 
plained the matter. 

“I never play any more, and as 
my garters have been out of order 
for some time I have been using the 
‘cello strings; they serve admirably 
and it is a great comfort to have 
something in the house that has 


1? 


some wear in it! 


The Ladies’ Schubert Quartette 
sang in Brockton on last Tuesday 
evening at a recital given by the 
pupils of Miss Hester Holmes, the 
teacher of elocution, The Schubert 
Quartette have had a very satisfac- 
tory season and have given much 
pleasure wherever they have sung. 
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THE PERFECT HUSBAND. 
{From The Household. | 
There are husbands who are pretty, 
There are husbands who are witty, 
There are husbands who in public are as 
smiling as the morn; 
There are husbands who are healthy, 
There are husbands who are wealthy, 
But the real angelic husband — well, he’s 
never yet been born! 


Some for strength of love are noted, 
Who are really so devoted 
That whene’er their wives are absent they 
are lonesome and forlorn ; 
And while now and then you'll find one 
Who's a fairly good and kind one, 
Yet the real angelic husband—oh, he’s never 
yet been born! 


So the woman who is mated 
To the man who may be rated 
As pretty fair, should cherish him forever 
and a day; 
For the real angelic creature, 
Perfect quite in every feature, 
He has never been discovered —and he 
won't be, so they say ! 


A ROSE DINNER FOR JUNE. 


66 WHY should a person in- 

vite you to dinner in sum- 
mer!’’ I exclaimed impatiently as 
our carriage rolled along through 
the dusty street at the close of a hot 
June day. 

The sun was setting in a coppery 
haze. Nota leaf was stirring, and 
our own motion did not create the 
faintest artificial breeze. On all the 
long flights of steps in the stiff 
brick blocks of the city were seated 
the inhabitants, hopelessly gasping 
for that breath of air which their 
stifling rooms refused them. Truly, 
to be dining out on such an evening 
seemed to be a severe trial, even 
though the dinner was designed to 
bring together friends who would 
separate immediately after Class 
Day. 

A few minutes later we were smil- 
ingly greeted by our hostess, radiant 
in an airy toilet of delicate rose 
tints, and presently found ourselves 
in the dining-room. The lights, 
subdued by soft pink shades, lighted 
the room without illuminating it 
and cast rosy reflections upon the 
faces of the company. Graceful 
maiden-hair ferns were carelessly 
thrown here and there upon the 
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table, and also nodded gently from 
the centerpiece of superb roses. The 
guest-cards bore the form and color 
of a petal of the La France roses 
and seemed almost to have dropped 
from the half-opened blossoms, one 
of which lay at each place. 

The subdued lights, the fresh 
ferns and fragrant flowers, the low 
hum of voices, the delicate blending 
of pale green and pink in the dishes 
of the dainty menu which followed, 
seemed to transport us to another 
world and made it difficult to believe 
that we had so recently left behind 
us the heat, glare and absolute dis- 
comfort of a blazing summer day. 

The following is the menu of this 
little dinner, so unpretentious and 
SO artistic: 


Bisque of Lobster 


Salmon with green peas 
Spring Lamb with Mint Sauce 
Boiled new potatoes—String Beans 
Radishes 
Dressed Lettuce with crackers and cream 
cheese 


Blanc Mange with Whipped Cream 

(The blanc-mange colored light green with 
pistachio; the cream faintly tinted pink 
with cochineal.) 


Candies and small cakes of the two colors 
Coftee 
From such a simple and refined 
little dinner as this, where the eye 
is feasted as well as the other senses, 
one goes forth refreshed saying with 
the poet, 
“ Fate cannot harm me; I have dined 
today + 
The following is given as suitable 
and attractive for this season of 
midsummer : 


LUNCHEON MENU. 

Iced Bouillon 

Lobster Mayonnaise with Cucumbers 
Water Ice 

Cold chicken 
Potato Croquettes (highly seasoned) 
Cold Asparagus with French dressing 

Strawberries and Cream 


Coffee 
[ Rolls, radishes, ete. ] 


THE CARE OF CLOTHING. 


LITTLE girl cannot be too 

early taught the care of her 
clothing. She can at least put 
away gloves and boots. She can 
hang up coat and hat when she 
comes in from play; she can fold her 
clothes at night and lay them neatly 
upon a chair in the nursery. Before 
she grows into womanhood she can 
even be taught to put on a missing 
button or to mend a simple rip. 

It is altogether too customary to 
allow the children to throw down 
clothing ortoys just asit may happen, 
knowing that mother or nurse will pick 
them up. Aside from the difficulty 
with which a childish habit of care- 
lessness is overcome, there is the 
injury to clothing which comes of 
that want of care which a very little 
pains on the part of the mother 
might obviate altogether. Most 
little girls are pleased to be given 
some easy responsibility of the kind 
and, with a little encouragement, 
will become proud of neatly arranged 
bureau-drawers and closets. 

A child can be taught to handle a 
clothes-brush, and a habit of brush- 
ing dust from garments before put- 


ting them away will be a valuable 
one to her when she is older. Of 
course we don't want to make the 
children into little prigs, but it is 
harder toteach the proper care of 
one’s clothes at twenty than at five. 


THE ART OF GREETING. 
A® the great Library is to the 


eager student of books, so is a 
great thoroughfare like Tremont St. 
to that other student whose ‘ proper 
study ’ according to Pope is ‘ man.’ 
To take your way leisurely among 
the jostling crowd, observing illus- 
trated traits of character and evi 
dences of breeding, is as amusing in 
its way as most books or plays. 

In no one particular will your 
search for entertainment be more 
fully rewarded than in observing the 
greetings which pass between ac- 
quaintances. Their variety is end- 
less and endlessly suggestive. You 
begin with the axiom that a gentle- 
man always lifts his hat entirely 
from his head; but alas! many who 
have every other external appear- 
ance of being gentlemen are seen to 
fail in that particular. There is the 
busy man, or too often the man who 
simply wishes to appear busy; he 
has only time to touch his fingers to 
his hat by way ofa salute. Here 
comes another who does not even 
make that concession to a more 
elaborate curtsey; he merely 
throws you acareless nod in passing. 
Two young men, college boys in 
appearance, greet you by snatching 
the hat hastily from the head and 
quickly throwing it back into its 
former position, with what seems to 
be a highly exaggerated fear of ex- 
posure to cold. 

Norarethe salutations ofthe ladies 
much more graceful and dignified. 
Many have such pronounced man- 
nerisms in their greetings as to 
render themselves ludicrous in the 
extreme. One young lady of my 
acquaintance makes a short nod, ac- 
companied by a grotesque contrac- 
tion of the lower part of the face in- 
tended to represent a smile, do duty 
as a public salutation; and she 
would be shocked as well as sur- 
prised to learn that many of her 
acquaintances so strongly object to 
the disagreeable if not actually in- 
sulting character of this greeting, 
that they avoid meeting her eye in 
public, whenever it is possible to do 
so without actual rudeness. 

The republican simplicity of our 
manners, as well as the crowded 
character ofour too narrow sidewalks, 
forbids the gentlemanly salutation 
of an earlier century—a bow learned 
of a dancing-master and consisting 
of eight distinct and carefully 
executed movements; nor can a 
lady be expected to secure two or 
three square yards of the pave- 
ment in which to ‘retreat’ and 
‘recover’ herself in one of the 
sweeping curtseys of the same 
period. But there is surely some 
golden mean between this elaborate 
ceremony and a greeting so brief as 
to be absolutely disrespectful. 
There are sections of our own land, 
even in these republican days, 
where a gentleman does not deem 
himself obsequious in remaining un- 
covered during even a long conver- 
sation with a lady; and a Southern 
lady would be unfeignedly shocked 
could she have witnessed the greet- 
ing of two faultlessly attired young 
ladies who met the other day on 
Winter street. They exclaimed to- 
gether like a comic opera chorus, 
“Hullo!” with a strong circumflex 
accent on the last syllable indica- 
tive of pleased surprise. 

It is not servile to be courteous ; 
it is not affected to be gracious ; it 
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x anc eight years, hit upon a 
iwpy expedient to impress upon 
rminds the often repeated and 
en lesson of lifting the 
whet wing to an acquaint 
On one bright Saturday, she 
reed to give each a cent for every 
y during the day in which he 
hat. They 
fellows and could be 
rusted, as she supposed, to keep 
She felt some- 
ke consternation, however, 
nch-time, theday being only 
half-spent, they broughtin an account 
ndebtedness on her part of sixty- 
seven cents to one boy, and seventy 
ents to the other. On inquiring 
to the cause of this astonishing 
riskness of business, she learned 
that the two boys had imparted her 
proposition to two little girls in the 
neighborhood, who had spent the 
entire morning in walking up and 
wn the block in one direction, 
two boys had walked in 
r, thus necessitating a greet- 
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counts. 





































= ‘ing twice on each turn, 
o (he mother suggested that dur- 
= ‘ng the afternoon the promised 


1 Should only pertain to the 
of other ladies than the 
neighbors, and thus the 
earnings became much 

in amount: but the lesson 

through this childish play 
ettectively learned that the 
fit did not failon more 
casions. The lifted hat 
a habit of politeness 


ome 


id was certainly worth the price 
W , was paid for it. It is to be 
ped that the two little girls who 


ire in the reward did gain 
rom the lesson itself. 





PIQUE AND DUCK SUITS. 
N ¢} ; ’ 
| ; h cottons, says Harper’s 
_ Bazar, pique is the favorite in 
white an - j 
| ute and colors alike, the tan-colors 
Cing ide i i j 
: ing made up in tailor fashion, 
ps a sh blazer and skirt to wear 
o White shirt-waists. 
Xtremely plain i i sui 

oma white pique suits, 


nt ely without trimming, and made 
pnd tshion, are considered good 
ep oo thers have merely a row 
ah Pe ‘patterned insertion let in 
aor oveaze collar, and perhaps 
‘muh the blazer. Others have a 
r Waist with blouse front, box- 
Se in front and back. The 
“summing is a sailor collar of pale 

~ Pique and a white stock with 





Hichest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Paquin points of blue. Large puffed 
sleeves of white pique have the close 
lower part of blue. 

The skirt, nearly yards wide 
in six gored breadths, has no lining, 
and is trimmed with a_ broad 
band of pale blue, the belt 
ing of the blue pique. A short blaz 
er of white pique has three large 
pearl buttons each side of the open 
front, to correspond with three other 
buttons placed on a box-pleat beside 
the front breadth of the skirt. A 
large square collar is on the blazer. 

Fancy duck suits in white, ecru, 
and dark blue are made with a short 
jacket of Eton length, or else a blaz 
er that extends six or eight inches 
below the waist-line. There is no 
lining in the jacket or in the gored 
skirt, which is about four yards and 
a half wide. 


Six 


bias 
also be 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
{To June 4.] 
Carex riparia — sedge 
Carex cephalophora 
Carex stricta — sedge 
Euphorfia maculata—cypress spurge 
Corylus Americana—wild hazel-nut 
Pogonia ophioglossoides pogonia 
Ranunculus sceleratus—cursed crow- 
foot 
Trifolium hybridum — mixed clover 
Viola Canadensis — Canada violet 
Nasturtium obtusium — water-cress 
Nasturtium armoracia— horseradish 
Veronicascutellata—marsh speedwell 
Arenaria lateriflora — sandwort 
Medicago iapulina — black medick 
Smilax rotundifolia — greenbrier 
Virburnum dentatum — arrow-wood 
Polemonium reptans —Greek valerian 
Cydonia vulgaris — quince 
Cornus alternifolia—alternate leaved 
dogwood 

Carya tomentosa — mocker-nut 
Carya amara — bitter-nut 
Pinus rigida — pitch-pine 
Pinus Austriaca — Austrian pine 
Crataegus oxyacantha—English haw- 


sedge 


thorn 
Pyrus aria — white bean 
Sisyriachium Bermudianum — blue- 


eyed grass 
Senecio aureus—golden ragwort 
Rubus Canadensis — low blackberry 
Pyrus Americana — mountain ash 
Viburnum dentatum — viburnum 
Ledum latifolium —labrador tea 
Leucanthemum vulgare — daisy 
Cornus alternifolia—alternate leaved 
cornel 
Plantago lanceolata —long-leaved 
plantain 
Gleditschia 
locust 
Robinia 
locust 
Iris versicolor — blue-flag 
Achillea millefolium — yarrow 
Veratrum viride — Indian poke 
Cornus florida — flowering dogwood 
Kalmia angustifolia — sheep laurel 
Magnolia umbrella — umbrella tree 
Medeola Virginica — Indian cucum- 
ber root 
Nuphar advena — yellow water lily 
Sarracenia purpurea — pitcher plant 
Arethusa bulbosa — arethusa 
Epiphegus Virginiana— cancer root 
Myosotis palustus— forget-me-not 


triacanthos — honey 


Pseudacacia — common 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Nyssa sylvatica — tupelo 
( arya alba— shagbark 
( arya porcina— pignut 


Liriodendron tulipifera — tulip 
Oenothera fruticosa — sundrops 
Malva rotundifolia — mallow 
Brassica campestris —wild turnip 
Taracetum vulgare — tansy 
Chionanthus Virginica— fringe tree 
Sanicula Canadensis — snakeroot 


Oxalis acetosella — wood sorrel 


| Fall River—to June 1.] 


Ranunculus acris—tall buttercup 
iris prismatica—smaller blue flag 
Trifolium repens — white clover 
Solanum dulcamara— bittersweet 
Rumex crispus - curly dock 
Asparagus officinalis — asparagus 
Rubus villosus—high blackberry 
Rubus hispidus—running swamp- 
blackberry 
Fubus occidentalis 
berry 
Rhus toxicodendron 
‘Tanacetum vulgare 


black rasp- 
poison ivy 
tansy 


LONG LIFE. 


ITHOUT eating and drinking 
there is no life: but, says 
Harper’s Weekly, we may select cer- 
tain kinds of food containing a min- 
imum amount of the elements which 
cause the ossific blockages in the 
system. An English physician, Dr. 
C. F. De Lacy Evans, who made 
many researches in regard to our 
food, comes to thé conclusion that 
more fruit should be eaten, espec 
ially apples, grapes, and bananas, 
they being rich in nutritious ele 
ments. Being deficient in nitrogen, 
they are best for elderly people, as 
they keep the blood in a better con 
dition than flesh. 

Flourens in his well-known work 
on Human Longevity cites the case 
of the Italian centenarian Cornaro, 
whose recipe for health and long 
life was extreme moderation in all 
things. Flourens himself insists 
that a century is the normal life, but 
that fifty years beyond, and even 
two hundred years, are human possi- 
bilities under advantageous condi- 


tions. Hufeland also believed in 
two hundred years as an extreme 
limit. Sir James Crichton Browne, 


M. D., concedes, in a late address, 
that Flourens was right. Duration 
of growth gives the length of life. 
Hufeland held that the human body 
grows till the age of twenty-five, and 
that eight times the growth period 
was the utmost limit of man, But 
if twenty years be taken as the time 
of growth, even five times that will 
give us a century. 


According to Flourens and Cuvier, 
man is of the frugivorous or fruit 
and nut eating class of animals, like 
the gorillas and other apes and 
monkeys. Man has not teeth like 
the lions and carnivorous beasts, 
neither has he teeth like the cows 
and herbivorous ones. Intestines 
in the man are seven or eight times 


the length of the body; the lion’s - 


are but three times the length of his 
body. Herbivorous animals, like 
the cow, have intestines forty-eight 
times the length of the body. 

So, judging man by his teeth, his 
stomach, and his intestines, he is 
naturally and primitively frugivo- 
rous, and was not intended to eat 
flesh. Fruit is aperient, and apples 
act on the liver, and are good brain 
food also, as they contain much 
phosphoric acid. As to the affect 
of certain climates, perhaps too much 
stress has been laid upon that. We 
find that Thomas Parr, who lived in 
England, died in his year 153d year, 
and was dissected by the celebrated 
discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, Dr. William Harvey ( who es- 
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pressed no doubt of his age ), was 
never out of his native country. 

Accounts of men who have lived 
to extreme age in Ecuador and Mex- 
ico indicate possibilities. A climate 
that allows much out-door living is 
the best for health. More depends 
on food thanon any climate, Exer- 
cise, fresh air to live in and te sleep 
in, daily bathing, and freedom from 
medicine are the important things. 
In July, 1893, the Courier-Journal, 
of Louisville, published a long ac- 
count of James McMullin, who died 
in Carlisle Country, Kentucky, ata 
117 years of age. When Buffon, 
Hufeland, Flourens, and men of that 
class, who had studied the subject, 
believed in the possibility of 150 or 
200 years of life, the subject is not 
to be laughed at. 





‘*ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved ” the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Avoid the Heat of Summer 


BY USING A 


... SPLENDID... 
OIL RANGE 








~ 


Every family needs it. Specially adapted to warm 
climates. Has full capacity of a coal range. Above 
size will do all the Cooking and undry work of a 
family of ten persons. Can be used the year round if 
desired. Made wholly of steel and brass. Can 
safely shipped any distance. Five sizes. Eighty 
thousand oa ees rst one —, , 

Our special offer will put you in a way of getting 
this stove no matter where you live. Address 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Boston, 
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BICYCLE COSTUMES. 


HE general and very commend- 
able interest manifest in bi- 
cycle riding leads us to give a few 
suggestions at this time along the 
line of suitable dress as shown in 
this week’s illustrations. We con- 
sider them the best yet presented, 
embracing as they do comfort, 
safety and propriety, with a very 
commendable degree of grace and 
harmony. 

We are, indeed, very much pleased 
to note the growing interest in 
wheeling and look fondly forward to 
the time when, the danger from im- 
proper dress being removed, we 
shall see at least one-half of the 
women from eighteen to fifty riding 
wheels. And we trust that with 
increased sales and the reduction of 
the cost of manufacture it will soon 
be possible for every girl to owna 
wheel or at least a riding interest in 
one. 

You may ask Why this desire? 
And we answer, the greatest good 
to the greatest number; for we 
recognize in the bicycle the greatest 
dress reformer extant. Let a girl or 





BicycLe Surr. No.1. 


woman once become a bicyclist, and 
away go corsets, tight dresses and 
all their kindred ‘evils ; and, fashion 
dethroned, once more nature takes 
command, and natural, comfortable, 
harmonious dress reigns supreme. 
The lungs and heart with a joyful 
bound send a thrill of exhilarating 
life to the remotest limits of the 
human frame, and soon deathly 
white cheeks, cold feet, stomach 
troubles and headaches are things 
of the past. 4 

Tennis, yachting, bathing and 
coaching are each grand promoters 
of health, but for health for the 
millions the bicycle has no equal. 
Now, mothers, health is wealth and 
happiness, with all their kindred 
blessings ; so see that the girls have 
a wheel and don’t be prudish but 
let them also have a suitable suit to 
ride in. If at first it seems a little 
odd, rest easy, ’tis only the change 
that strikes you strange, and you 


- 
AG 


will soon become accustomed to it 
and glory in your girl’s strong 
womanhood. But if the expense is 
in the way, let them learn to cut 
and make their own, and the time 
they save in going on the wheel will 
supply the time for doing so. 


HE suit No. 1, 
The Ladies’ Tailor, is made of 
lightweight covert cloth, withleggings 
and hat of the same. ‘The suit con 
sists of a double-breasted coat,to the 


selected from 


Bicycie Suir. No. 2. 
waist, the skirt being set on the 
waist like a man’s Prince Albert and 
having a double box-pleat in centre 
of back, giving enough fullness when 
on the wheel to look graceful. The 
knickerbockers come just below the 
knee and are moderately full, just 
enough to look and feel comfortable. 
The hat may bea lady’s Alpine, if 
not made of the goods. This cos- 
tume is exceedingly stylish. The 
skirt of the coat may be lined, if 
desired, with a light-weight silk. 
Suit No. 2 is a_Jenness-Miller 
model consisting of a silk blouse 
waist and full bloomers. The waist 
is of the popular Jennetta silk and 
has the cic box-plaited front with 
the large sleeves. The bloomers are 
of a soft serge, and are full enough 
to look like an entire skirt, off as 
well as on the bicycle. A natty 
sailor hat or cap is worn with this 
costume, suede gaiters and gauntlet 
gloves. Underneath is worn a union 
combination suit. This makes an 
exceedingly comfortable suit for the 
summer. 


PROUD OF HIS PLAID. 


Prof. Blackie frequently staid at 
my house when lecturing in Glas- 
gow, says a writer of Good Words. 
He was always at his best when one 
had him alone. One night when we 
were sitting up together he said in 
his brusque way: “Whatever other 
faults I have I am free from vanity.” 
An incredulous smile on my face 


roused him, “You don’t believe that; 
give me an instance.” 

Being thus challenged, I said: 
“Why do you walk about flourishing 
a plaid continually?” “I'll give you 
the history of that, Sir. When I 


was a poor man, and when my wife | 


and I had our difficulties, she one 
day drew my attention to the thread- 
bare character of my surtout, and 
asked me to order a new one. I 
told her I could not afford it just 
then; when she went, like a noble 
woman, and put her own plaid shawl 
on my shoulders, and I have worn a 
plaid ever since in memory of her 
loving deed!” 
QUESTION COLUMN. 

[® this column we shall seek to 

answer any question asked us per- 
taining to woman’s dress. 
should be directed to 
WEALTH Dress Dept. 


COMMON- 


Mrs. F. E. B. (1.) Would advise 
you to go to H. W. Downs Co., 143 
Tremont, or Gilchrist & Co., 5 Win- 
ter street. (2.) Always change on 
inner seam, an equal amount on 
upper and under form. We are pre- 
suming that the sleeve was right 
except as to size. 

M. H. Will probably take up 
yachting suits next week, but if not, 
will send you special design. 

Seamstress. Would advise you to 
learn some good system of dress 
cutting. The National as taught at 
Pittock’s Dress Cutting School, 1 
Beacon street, is well spoken of. 

Mother. (1.) daughter 
should not wear a corset ; rather let 
her ride a bicycle, which will soon 
give the necessary strength in back. 
(2.) We consider Mme. 
Physical Culture Waist the best in 
the market. You can find them at 
7 Temple Place. 

Fashion. Black and white in 
plaids and stripes are the most popu- 
lar and will be most worn this 
season, 

Prudence. There is no occasion 
to discard your good waists with 
small sleeves ; they can be modern- 
ized at but trifling expense and no 
one will be any the wiser. Rip up 
the sleeves into three-inch strips ; 
make up with alternate strips of 
white satin; gather to elbow and 
finish with a lace trimming ; lay a 
pleat of whitesatin about three inches 
wide down front and back of bodice, 
and you have the latest. 


No, your 





The announcement of the Fitch- 
burg R. R., that on June 3rd the 
‘Montreal Flyer ” would make its in- 
itial trip of the season, leaving the 
Union Station, Boston, at 11.00 a. 
M, daily, except Sunday, heralded the 
return of an old friend. 

This is the favorite train for 
Keene, Rutland, Burlington, Platts- 
burg, and points along the Shores of 
Lake Champlain to Montreal. 

Vacationists and tourists with an 
eye to the beauty of nature as well as 
to rest and recreation cannot fail to 
appreciate the advantages that the 
state of Vermont offers and which 
are picturesquely described in ‘ Sum- 
mer Homes,’ published by the pas- 
senger department of the Central 
Vermont railroad, the great scenic 
route of north-western New England. 
The book is given free to those 
making application to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington street, 
Boston, or S. W. Cummings, G. P. 
A., St Albans, Vt. 


There were three women delegates 
to the Silver Convention of the Re- 
publican League of Colorado. Women 
number one-third of the membership. 


Questions | 
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We teach 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNING. 


PIT TOCK’S —_-esscm. 
Dress Cutting School, 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 


Scotia Weaves 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS 


SUITS. 


Strong and handsome Scotia 
weaves, made from long fibred native 
Scotch Wool, twisted and _§ inter 
twined into that most substantia 
fabric known as Scotch Tweed. 

We have personally selected and 
imported from notable firms in the 
most celebrated manufacturing towns 
of Scotland — among others Gale 
shiels, Dumfries and Hawick—exten 
sive lines of Scotia weaves, in exceed: 
ingly rich and handsome patterns 
which are especially appropriate for 
Boys who wear either short or long 
trousers. 

The colors are so blended as! 
disguise dust and spots, and the gat 
ments are fashioned, both inside ang 
out, in the most thorough and periec 
manner. 

We call the particular attention 
parents to these most desirable pro 
ductions, 

“Far from yon fields 
Of heather so green.” 
Short Trousers Suits for Boys, 4 
6 to 14. 


$8, $10, $12, $15. 


Long Trousers Suits for Youths, 4g 
15 to 18 


$18, $20, $22, $25. 


A.SHUMAN 
8 CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 
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Emma V. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Sheridan 


1S cocoons 


Hi is and Amazon work in 
iy rhe Black Hussar, which I saw 


last week at the Castle Square, 


me to talk about chorus girls. 
t | y their life as well as I 
ht to know it; but I began my 


td work as a super, and in any 


know a good deal more of 


od 1n vou do, and so I feel I 

speak. I should like you to 
kee nind the set of girls Mr. 
Rose seems to have secured, and 


their work in the Black Hussar. 


4] chorus or Amazon girl, 
she escapes from the hands of 


the average designer—in a costume, 
that is all glitter and sensation and 
earfully unadapted to a woman’s 


ire, and out of the training of the 


average chorus-master, who has bul- 
r 


ver to death — is a deplorable 
biect to look upon. Elaboration 
the marching figures and spangle- 
ition in the rigs may make the 
nsemble of effect impressive, but 

one girl in ten will be anything 
yut a painful sight—her rig fiercely 
rsetted and awkward, and her 
eral carriage such as a poorly paid, 


wer-worked, sulkily embarassed 


rirl’s would naturally be. 


~ 


rhe girls in the Black Hussar show 


what the girls can be when properly 


Rosana and trained. To be sure, 


these Amazons are perhaps the ‘ pick 


f the season,’ as Mr. Rose is the 
nly one employing them at this 
ime of year, and they individually 


have more than average comeliness. 
In ensemble, the effect is quite the 
best | have ever seen anywhere 
except in London; and so said the 


g Man with me, too. 
Chief in this effect is the costume 


worn, As Iam far away over the 
‘raging waters’ 
me that | 
designer by name, but I feel sure 
my memory is so far correct that a 
woman planned the rigs. There is 
ho corsetting, and no emphasis in 
any other way to the hip line. A 
jacket of white sits loosely to the 


figure 


you will forgive 
cannot refer to the 


the line from under the arms 
to the hip being almost straight. 


iPul 


Graduated bars of gold suggest the 
tapering to the waist in front. Long 


white fleshings meet the edge of 


A simply draped white 
cloak falls to the bend of the knee 
White slippers, that 
biend with the fleshings, complete 


the costume. 


Have they something on their 
heads ? R 


Really the girls were so 


pretty I didn’ t get—going that way 
-beyond their faces. The perfect 
simplicit the rigs, the pure white 
with its one glint of gold in the bars 
ver th 


: he chest, and the careful plan- 
ning of it mask and soften such 
rede 4 woman’s figure as, without 
Skirt drapery, are so easily vulgar 
. ‘awkward, make the costumes most 
no ot ne f Mh bae-: becomingness and 

ic etiect. Total absence of sen- 


neal efiort leaves the dresses— 
= ve ¢ msider that the times 

_ rely accustomed the public 

‘0 the etlect of tights—pe 

=i ghts—perfectly 
a oes? a sense of being becom- 
S'y dressed, and also the fact of 


sing unbound at the waist, had a 
sics il to do with the way these 
rr te themselves. And a hand- 

woman in a costume such as 


this I have quoted, who stands, head 
up, shoulders back and whole figure 
full of the grace a self-respecting 
sense of beauty gives a girl, is, under 
harmonizing conditions, a charming 
sight. 

Besides all this, the training of 
the girls in their movements is 
remarkable. How it was ever man 
aged in a week, probably only Mr. 
Rose can tell. Some of the most 
difficult Knight Templar figures 
were carried out, and with precision 
and esprit-de-corps that, together with 
the individual and general grace and 


good looks of the girls, made the 


work the best Boston has seen this 
season. 

And now — for what I am writing 
all this to get to—these are the girls 
who are most generally suppose d to 
be gay and frivolous; it is even 
darkly supposed that it is part of 
their business to ‘smile across the 
foot lights’ at people during their 
marching, posing, etc.! Will you 
be good enough to consider a mo 
ment the sort of work marching and 
posing and wheeling, etc., are. 
Every girl in line has got to have 
her entire lot of brains fixed on het 
her feet; and it has to be a pretty 
good lot of brains, too, or she would 
never have reached the first night of 
The Black Hussar at the Castle 
Square. 

Do you suppose the girls just dress 
up to please themselves, and then 
run on the stage and ‘march around’ 
to show themselves and have a good 
time? Not only strained and un 
divided attention to their work, 
while at it at night, is necessary, but 
the work on the first night is the 
result of a fierce training, and hours 
and hours and hours and hours 
Oh’ don’t I know !—of concentrated 
attention and physical activity. 
And the first night does not end it. 
The slightest mistake of even one 
girl means a renewal of rehearsing. 
The slightest falling off in general 
precision means the same _ thing. 
And frequently the first night is 
faced, or rather footed, after really 
insufficient rehearsal, and I have 
seen girls-—not at the Castle Square 
—doing their Amazon work with the 
count, ‘One, two, three, face!’ 
sounding from the ballet-master in 
the wings, and with their own faces 
white under the make-up and pitiful 
with anxiety and strain. 

These are the girls who are sup- 
posed to mix up flirtation with their 
work. Have I made myself clear? 
And will you be good enough to say 
‘Nonsense!’ or worse, next time you 
hear this absurd statement made ? 

SHERIDAN. 





BASS POINT. 


Thousands took advantage of the 
opportunity last Sunday to escape 
the terrific heat of the townand city 
by visiting the seashore resorts to 
enjoy the cool ocean breezes and 
drink in the delights offered in a 
stroll by the sea. The North Shore 
resorts were particularly sought out 
by these summer pilgrims, and those 
picturesque and popular watering 
places, Nahant and Bass Point, were 
meccas for hundreds bent ona day’s 
outing. The shores were lined with 
people all day, while the promenades 
and verandas of the hotel and cot- 








‘paced pills for consti- 
Oty 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 

go by it. 


Annual) sales more than 6.000.000 borea, 





tages were filled with visitors. The 
hotels, cafés, and refreshment booths 
did a thriving business, dispensing 
food and refreshments. The big din- 
ing hall of the Bass Point House 
furnished fish dinners for several 
hundreds. Everything is now open 
and in full blast for the season, 
which will probably be the best seen 
at these places for several years. 
Nahant and Bass Point offer two 
fold advantages to people who want 
to enjoy a day’s outing, for they are 
reached by boat after a delightful 
hour’s sail from Lincoln’s Wharf, 
foot of Battery street, beside the 
North Ferry, The trip on the boat 
alone is well worth taking, but after 
landing at Nahant or Bass Point, one 
can not only revel in the delights of 
ocean breezes, pleasant walks and 
drives, good fishing and _ boating, 
but can enjoy band concerts, danc- 
ing, fish dinners, and a_ hundred 
other pleasant divertisements. ‘The 
band concerts by the Naval Brigade 
Band, which have been such a great 
feature in past seasons, will be in 
augurated on Sunday afternoon, June 
16. ‘The second boat, the Frederick 
DeBary, will be put in commission 
in a couple of weeks, when the regu- 
lar double trips for the summer will 
commence. ‘There are few prettier 
and no more popular resorts on the 
North Shore than Nahant and Bass 
Point 


Those who realize how much 
white teeth add to one’s appearance, 
and appreciate how much a fine 
tooth brush and a first-class tooth 
powder help to keep the teeth white 
and pearly, should read the adver- 
tisement of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 


A,WORD TO PARENTS. 


Messrs A. Shuman & Co., are offer- 
ing a fine line of boys’ and youths’ 
suits, in strong and handsome Scotia 
Weaves, made from long fibred na- 
tive Scotch Wool, twisted into that 
very substantial fabric, known as 
Scotch Tweed. ‘These goods are the 
personal selections of a member of 
the firm from the most noted manu- 
facturing towns of Scotland, and are 
especially adapted for boys who wear 
either long or short trousers, The 
colors are so blended as to conceal 
dust and spots and are made in the 
most thorough manner. 





The Norwich Line service between 
joston and New York is being 
rapidly brought to perfection. The 
latest addition is the establishment 
of connection with the annex boat 
at pier 40 North River, New York, 
from and to Brooklyn and Jersey 
City. The new parlor car service 
on the boat train is increasing in 
popularity every day, and the com- 
pany’s splendid sound fleet is being 
taxed to accommodate the rapidly 
growing traffic. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & Co. 

323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Makers of the best 
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SAPOLIO 


“DON’T HIDE YOUR LIGHT UNDER 
A BUSHEL.” THAT’S JUST 
WHY WE TALK ABOUT 
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FOR HOT DAYS. 


Thin Worsted Serge Suits, 
Blue Flannel Suits, 
Seersucker Coats and Vests, 
Thin Woollen Coats, 

White Linen Duck Vests, 
Colored Marseilles Vests. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 
400 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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secure money enough 
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2.25 Imported 
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THE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK CO., 


Successors to the Plym- 
outh Rock Pants Co, 


11 and 17 Eliot St., 
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BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 


Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


» AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It isa guns alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to th ost ‘ 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


e most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
/t is its own best advertisement 
for sample to 


end 12c. instamps 


Nathan G. Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 
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© A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 


MENNEN'’S Borated Tateume 


! TOILET POWDER.¢ 


Be sure to get “ Mennen’s.”’ 






Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 

Positively relieves Chafed Skin,©@ 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, ete. ‘® 
Cures Eczema and kindred trou- 
bles. Delightful after shaving. © 
Makes the skin smooth and® 
healthy and beautifies the com- 
plexion. For infants and Adults. 
At Druggists or by ae 8 cents.@ 


Send for sample (name this iis paper S 


|FREE® 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Miss Harriet A. Shaw has en- 
gaged apartments at the Abbots- 
ford for next winter and will be at 
home after Sept. 1 


Mrs, 
Blagden street left town on Monday 
for Bar Harbor to remain during 
the season. 
regret to learn that Mrs. Nickerson’s 
father passed away on Sunday last, 
after great suffering. 


Ella Grant Nickerson of 


Her many friends will 
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RAMBLES ABROAD 
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A TRIP TO BRUSA. 


NE day while we were at Con- 
stantinople we decided to 
visit Brusa. We were first obliged 
to get Turkish passports before we 
could go. They were queer looking 
documents, and as we could not 
read them we do not know how we 
were described, 

The next morning we drove to the 
wharf and, after going through the 
form of having our bags examined 
and stamped with Turkish stamps, 
we went aboard a big flat boat and 
amid a great deal of jabbering and 
backing at last moved down stream 
and drew up alongside of a neat 
little steamer with our flag floating 
from the mast-head. We climbed 
up the side and found seats on deck. 

After all were aboard, we sailed 
away on the Marmora, getting a 
fine view of Constantinople with its 
numerous Mosques, glistening white 
in the sunlight their queer looking 
minarets resembling long fingers 
pointing upward towards the sky. 

We saw the remains of the old 
city wall, built 600 years before 
Christ. Just think of looking with 
one’s own eyes on a wall built about 
2400 years ago! Soon we left the 
beautiful city behind us. It is beau 
tiful from the sea, and with the 
exception of the Princes Islands we 
saw no land except at a distance. 
We were five hours on the water. 
The day was warm and sunny and 
the sea smooth, so we had an en- 
joyable sail, 

When we arrived at Mundania, 
the steamer put right up to the 
wharf. All around were row-boats 
with queerly dressed rowers, and in 
each boat a fine Turkish rug. The 
boatmen began to shout, our drago- 
men gesticulated and shouted back ; 
and there was such a din and con- 
fusion it seemed to us, who could 
not understand a word, that if they 
could only get at each other they 
would tear one another to pieces. 

At length our dragomen got into 
one of the boats to go ashore, and 
meanwhile our steamer backed 
away from the wharf quitea dis- 
tance. They went to get permis- 
sion for us to land directly at the 
wharf; but as those boatmen must 
live it was refused, so we all went 
down the side again and were rowed 
ashore. 

There we passed through a motly 
crowd to our carriage. Those 
landaus, relics of past grandeur, 
what a story they could tell if they 
could speak! And our drivers’ 
imaginations could never conjure up 
the spectacle they presented. Ours 
was dressed in loose baggy, green 
cotton trousers, white stockings, low 
shoes, an old embroidered jacket 
and a broad red waist-band, while 
on his head was a red fez with a 
cashmere scarf tied jauntily around 
it, 

The Russian minister and party 
landed from a yacht at the time we 
did, and as they were provided with 
a military escort to Brusa we 
followed on behind, thus taking 
advantage of the escort and acting 
upon the adage that ‘ there is safety 
in numbers,’ 

We made quite a procession as we 
wended our way up over a mountain, 
turning curves in ourascent. Then, 


after passing a guarded outpost, we 
began the descent. 

The ride would have been a de 
lightful one if it had not been so 
hot and dusty; at times we could 
scarcely see. Then, again, the view 
was fine, with Mt. Olympus towering 
above us and the blue sea behind 
us. 

After driving half the distance we 
turned off into a grove to rest our 
horses. ‘There we were served with 
Turkish coffee which I have learned 
to like. It is made very thick and 
sweet. 

We soon. proceeded onward, 
raising a dust that rivalled a New 
England snow storm. We arrived 
at Brusa about seven o’clock and 
stopped at the Belle Vue Hotel. 

We were given the parlor for a 
bedroom. It wasvery quaint. The 
floor was covered with rugs, and 
other rugs hung on the walls around 
the room. Two low divans ran 
along the whole length on each 
side. Later in the evening our 
friends called upon us and we had a 
jolly time trying to sit Turk fashion. 

The next morning we were awak- 
ened bright and early by the dogs. 
After breakfast we visited several 
mosques and tombs of sultans. 
There are 365 mosques in Brusa. 
One is all lined with green porcelain 
tiles and is calied the Green Mosque. 

Wherever we went two officers 
accompanied us and we saw soldiers 
at intervals. We were evidently 
being protected, as this is a purely 
Turkish city and it was Ramazan. 
Constantinople being more cosmo- 
politan, we did not require an escort 
while there. 

As the Turks settled in  Brusa 
long before they conquered Con 
stantinople, the tombs of the first 
sultans are there. On the outside 
they look like pavillions. Inside is 
a large room, beautifully finished. 

The tomb of Osman, founder of 
the Turkish empire, is lined with 
porcelain; a crystal chandelier 
hangs in the centre and there are 
several windows. 

The sarcophagus containing his 
body reminded us of a small peak- 
roofed house, covered with black 
velvet embroidered with gold and 
silver. Directly in front, rising 
from the peak, was an_ object 
resembling a neck and head ; around 
the former was hung a Cashmere 
scarf, and the latter was surmounted 
by an immense turban. There 
were ornaments of precious stones. 
It was enclosed by an exquisitely 
carved railing of mother of pearl, 
over a foot high and about three 
inches thick. 


There were other sarcophagi con- 
taining the bodies of his favorite 
wives, also two little ones with tur- 
bans. There were two enormous 
candles, anda copy of the Koran 
on an ebony stand. On the floor 
were beautiful rugs. 


We also visited the tomb of 
Mourad 1. _ It was not as beautiful 
as Osman’s. There was merely a 
grave in the centre of a pavilion, as 
he had requested to have his grave 
open to the sun and rain. We saw 
the hats which he wore on Sundays 
and Fridays ; they were very queer 
looking and quite heavy. 

Later on, we visited the bazar, a 
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very strange place. We drove right 
into it and could almost touch the 
sellers and their goods from our 
carriage. It was even more curious 
than the one in Constantinople. 

We also saw rugs made by hand, 
no shuttle used. A large frame was 
suspended from the ceiling, from 
which hung a network of twine. On 
these the different colored yarns 
were tied, then cut even. The 
design was copied from small paper 
patterns in colors. 

Early the next morning we started 
for our long ride back to thesteamer. 
As it had rained in the night, the 
dust was laid; therefore it was de- 
lightful. We could see a great dis 
tance, and wild flowers had sprung 
up everywhere adding to the beauty 
of the scene. } 

Again stopping for coffee, we 
then wended our way onward, pass- 
ing strange looking vehicles drawn 
by horses, donkeys or buffaloes, and 
in time saw the sea and soon were 
on our steamer on our way back. 

Fortunately we arrived before 
sunset ; if we had not we could not 
land until after sunrise. After the 
usual gesticulating and shouting, 
carriages were found and soon we 
were back in our own room at Pera, 
tired but delighted with our trip to 
Brusa. ADELAIDE TURNER. 





Fast trains and service that af- 
fords every comfort and _ facility 
known to the modern traveler has 
been provided this season by the 
Central Vermont Railroad for the 
accommodation of its vacation and 
tourists travel, which promises to be 
usually heavy. Two fast express 
trains—the Green Mountain Flyer, 
running va the Fitchburg railroad 
and the picturesque Rutland divi- 
sion of the Central Vermont, and 
the Chicago Limited za the B. & 
M. and the Central division of the 
C. V., are now in service between 
Boston and Montreal, thus bringing 
the famous resorts of the Green 
Mountain region and along Lake 
Champlain within but a few hours’ 
ride of Boston. Both trains leave 
Boston in the forenoon and afford 
travelers a splendid opportunity to 
enjoy some of the finest scenery on 
the American continent. ; 

For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Wins.ow’s Sootruinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
onc — ~ my and is the Lest remedy for Cleseen 

- a bottle. Sold by all d ists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMrs. Gunmen Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 





A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
o the interesting historical points in the city. She is 

by the editors of this paper. 
Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, t20 Tremont Street. 
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GRAND HOTEL, on th 


W. Garbrecht, | 


Finest situation in Pisa 
interest. Omnibus 
Superior table for th: 
cans. 
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PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMEs, Rue & 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore 
A. Boland, Proprie 
Near the Place da la C; rde. th 
the Louvre, and the Palais R tty 
and Cold Baths in the } 
tor. Service particularly , 
house with Americans 


+ 
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ROCIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nico, & 
Tolentino, 
G. Possidonli, fF 


Drawing room, Librar 
tor Healthiest situat 
ticular attention paid A 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqu- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors 
Near the Railway Station a 


Landing. Hot and C; Batk 
and best possible servic: 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Cami 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors 


Near St. Mark’s Square 
interest. Reading and smoking 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and B 
vator. Service unsurpass¢ 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 
Magnificent Situation and Gardens. fs 
view of the Jungfrau 
and Elevator. 


Handsome Salo 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Qual 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument a 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and 
Baths Americans patronize this house 

GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 

Near the Palais Roval, Pars 


The largest establishme... in the wor 
where Americans will find the most partis 
lar attention and the best assortment © 
artistic goods in Paris. Al! the latest nove 
ties are presented to our patrons. Uur ge" 
department is the best and most care 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pa 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAY 
TAILORS, 
287 Strand, London, W.¢ 
Latest designs, English, Scotch and Ins 


: y oderat 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moee™ 
en 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Street 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes- 
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Roe Anna E. Klumpke, vice- 
Fang, lent of the Unity Art 
ore. tendered a reception on 
ning at the studio of the 
© Open yiston street. From 8 
ag rly fifty members pre- 
and Ei - mselves to wish Miss 
. © lumpk vage as she sails for 
#F sris ibsent two years to study. 
4 Miss Klumpke is one of only two 
. © American women who have won 
Nicole & honors in the Paris Salon,and in the 
cent vear’s exhibition Miss 
' . K lumpk is a portrait of a Boston 
“On Monday evening the rooms 
© vere decorated with potted plants 
: ' ms. Guests were presented 
Mi ss Klumpke and Mr. Walter F. 
re Acous nsil (president) by Mr. Walter 
Gilman Page and Mr. George H. 
ght, the executive board serving 
etors a committee on hospitality, re- 
Steam freshments, etc. 
— During the evening Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks gave an interesting out- 
ne of the year’s work of the club, 
supple ted by a brief talk on art. 
ind Canal Mrs. Anna Baright Curry enter- 
etors Se tained with two very charming reci 
tation The affair was quite in 
g Rooms ma {mong those who partici 
and be pated were Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Paige, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jewett Page, 
, Mrs. Charles Ferguson, Mrs. Frank 
.. Free Mrs. F. C. Williams, Mr. 
GE, N. S. Paige, Mrs. Clara W. Hall, 
= Miss Harriet Thayer Durgin, Mrs. 
. i F Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. 
re Sa Douglass Merrill, Mrs. E. A. Ballam, 
Mrs. A. Kidder Page, Mrs. Klumpke 
and Miss Julia Kilumpke, Mr. 
® Thomas Cushing, Mr. Walter Eddy, 

Miss Ruth Bryant, Miss E. A, Jack- 
| the Qual a son and Mrs. Everett. 

CS Mr. and Mrs. Bunkio Matsuki 
rs m (Martha Meacom) of Salem, who 
faces Mt have been on a visit to Japan, are 
eng expected home, June 16. Mrs. 
hie howe Matsuki has been the recipient of 

much social attention at the hands 
LOUVRE the first families of the empire, 
= and her many personal letters home 
Paris p have been full of interesting inci- 
- Mr. John B. Sias, the proprietor 
atest nov of the antique furniture store, is 
yl » bout to retire from business. 
st caree a 

sg Mr. George Thorndike Chase of 

Salem, who has many friends in this 
ER, city, will be married on Wednesday, 

june 12, to Miss Lauretta Adelaide 

ND HATS Hanford of New York City. 
Paris. a In response to invitations sent 
= out by Mr. and Mrs. Jean Paul 
>elinger, of 711 Boylston street, for 
Phursc ae and today, quite 
LES, — n i er of their friends have 
- mee ate ae the latest achieve- 
- t Mr. Selinger in the exquisite 
portraits of Mrs. Selinger and Cheiro. 

] 
IN, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Sears of Mt. 
ERICAN vernon street have closed their 
Hegde ind gone to their country 
at Waltham. 

y.C ne Miss Gertrude Miller, the promis- 
pd I pupt! of Gertrude Franklin, will 





on ne ail for E urope in August to pursue 
) mocere ~ Ser studi 
: €s under Marchesi. 











rt Miss Clara FE. Ba 

' nchor of West 
ER. rece street has announced her 
4 street agement to Mr. Frank D. Balder- 
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Beacon street. Many 
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congratulations have been extended 
to the couple. Miss Banchor is not 
of the brunette type, as announced 
in a local paper, but fair and an ex- 


ceedingly beautiful and = gracious 


girl. Miss Banchor possesses a cul 
tivated voice, which she uses with 
skill. She is a pupil of Mme. FE. M. 


de Angelio of The Copley. 


Prof. J]. J. Hayes of Harvard will 
spend most of the summer in Europe. 


Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Eliot of 
Krimmer street, who are at Beverly, 
will go to Sharon Springs later in the 
season. 


Mrs. William Boardman of Kenil 
worth street, Roxbury, 
year or more in Europe 


is to spend a 
and will sail 


on July 1s. She will be accom- 
panied by her son, Mr. William 
Boardman. 


Miss Grace May Upham of lor 
chester, daughter of Mr. EK. W. 
Upham, announces her engagement 
to Mr. Hugh Gunnison. 


Another engagement is that of 
Miss Clara Mason of Commonwealth 


avenue and Mr. George T. Mason 
of New York City. 
Miss Lizzie May Whipple, daugh 


266 Com 
recently 


ter of J. Reed Whipple of 
monwealth avenue, has 
announced her engagement to Mr. 
Edgar Pierce, Ph.D., of Newbury 
street, a Harvard ’92 man, 


Among those who will spend the 


summer at the Longwood are, Ex 
Gov. and Mrs. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. M. Wentworth, Mr. William 
Crompton, Mr. and Mrs. John Ray, 
Mrs. Calvin A. Richards, Miss 
Richards, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Mon 
roe, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Seaver, Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Briggs. 
Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Cole and Mr. 


and Mrs. Henry M. Upham ( Grace 
LeBaron ) will go there during the 
season, 


Mr. and Mrs. Eben Jordan Jr. 
and family sail for home today on 
the Normannia. 

Colonel Kenny and family have 
moved to their shore summer home 
at Clifton Heights. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Ernst of 298 


Commonwealth avenue have gone 
to Swampscott. 

The marriage of Miss Jeanne 
Florence, daughter of Mr. I. A. 


Rich, and Mr. Edwin Louis Kalish 
will take place at the Vendome, 
Tuesday, June 18, at noon. 


Mrs. Samuel N. Neat has sent 
out cards for the marriage of her 
daughter, Mary Alice Neat, and Mr. 
Harry Sharpe, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 12, at her residence, 609 
Tremont street. 


A brilliant June wedding will be 
that of Miss Jeannie Moressa 
Crocker, soprano at Trinity, and 
Mr. Herbert Young Follett of Cam- 
bridge, in Trinity church, June 18. 
A reception at the home of Mrs. 
Norman McLeod, West Newton 
street, will follow the wedding. 


Miss Henrietta C. Raynes of 
Hyde Park, who recently made her 
debut in Dedham, is receiving no 
end of congratulations on her suc- 
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cess. She possesses a voice of un- 
usual sweetness and richness and 
does her Boston teachers great 
honor. Miss Raynes is a charming 


young lady, very popular in society. 
Miss Elizabeth White is spend- 
ing afortnight with her grandmother, 


Mrs. R. B. Hammond, at Winches- 
ter, N. H. 


Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
attend the Yale 
exercises, June 


Crane will 
Commencement 
25. Rev. Dr. Crane 
has written the Ode to Y vale for the 
semi-Centennial Anniversary 
union of the Class of ’45, to be cele- 
brated on that day. Dr, Crane is 
the class secretary. 


Dr. and Mrs. M. L, Chamberlain 
of Commonwealth avenue will sail 
on the Normannia June 20, for Nor- 
way, North Cape. 


Re 


The Copley Square School gave a 
concert and dance in Pierce Hall on 
l'uesday evening, which was greatly 
enjoyed by many young foiks. 
Among those who acquitted them- 
selves in concert work were Miss 5S. 
Louise Bruce, who easily led, Miss 
F. M. Hamm, Miss Charlotte 
Parker, Miss’ Elizabeth Farmer, 
Miss Frost and Miss Georgie Holt. 

‘The matrons for the dance were 
Mrs. Washington G. Benedict and 
Mrs. Edward B. Kellogg. 

Mr. Clarence Benedict had charge 
of the floor, assisted by Mr. Frank 
W. Thayer and Mr. Charles H. 


Clough. 

Of the dancers who waltzed to 
the fine playing of G. H. Wilder 
were: Miss Ella Nason, Misses 


Hallie and Minnie Stiles, Miss May : 


Hunt, Mr. Ball, Mr. George Demer- 


ritt, Mrs. Weston Tyler, Mrs. M. J. 
Ward, Mrs. James A. McGeough, 
Miss Josephine Bryant, Miss Vir- 
ginia Houghton, Miss E. D. Fatta, 
Mr. E. Russell, Mr. W. L. Merrill, 
Miss Toulmin, Miss Walhberg, Miss 
Maide Foss and Miss Anna G. 
Hubon. 


One of the most important and 
harmonious meetings of the year in 
local club circles was that of the 
Massachusetts State Federation out 
in Newton, Tuesday. The various 
papers presented were able and con- 
cise; that of Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin, 
treasurer of the N. E. W. P. A.,, is 
especially worthy of mention, relat- 
ing as it did to the influence of club 
life on the business woman. ‘“ The 
best club must have two sides—the 
social and the educational, and the 
educational should be the more 
prominent one,” said Mrs. Galpin, 
“because the majority of women 
either in the home or in the business 
office are not able to keep thoroughly 
well informed on all the matters of 


the o day” ‘* No one wishes the ser- 
vices of a person who has not been 
a success.” “If a woman isa suc- 
cess in the business world she is not 
over-burdened with congratulations ; 
she struggles desperately for her 
position and then is allowed to hold 
it, if she can.” ‘The club affects 
the business woman favorably gen- 
erally, to her detriment sometimes.” 
Mrs. Galpin being decidedly _ busi- 
nesslike anda clubable as well as 
lovable woman, her paper was 
listened to with intense interest. 

Mrs. Emma Marean of the Canta- 
brigia talked of the influence of 
women’s club on the home, present- 
ing the subject clearly and helpfully, 
several speaking in the same line at 
the close. 

“There are three ways,” 
Mrs. Marean 


said 
, ‘*in which the club in- 
fluences the home: by developing 
the woman who helps make the 
home, by the direct information it 
gives concerning improved methods 
of home-making, sanitation, child- 
training and the like, and thirdly by 
its influence on other homes than 
those of its members.” “Clubs 
exist mainly for three ends: for 
social intercourse, for the all round 
development of body, mind and 
spirit and for the furtherance of 
these altruistic plans which make 
for higher civilization.” 

Mrs. Mabel Loomis ‘Todd, of 
Amherst, spoke for a sort of village 
improvement society and for the 
abolition of the portable saw mill, 
at least in our own state. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided 
throughout the day and introduced 
the various speakers in a happy 
manner. Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Jennie K. Adams, Mrs. 
Ednah Dow Cheney, Mrs. W. M. 
Baker, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., were ~ 
among the speakers. 

55 clubs were represented by 500 
delegates, the edifice being filled 
throughout the two sessions. The 
reception committee were Mrs. J. H. 
Sawyer, Mrs. W. J. Follett, Mes. 
Henry Hardon, Mrs. W. L. Lowell, 
Mrs. Francis Owen and Mrs, J. A. 
Andrews. 


The last business meeting of the 
New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation for the season was held at 
Parker’s on Wednesday afternoon at 
3 o’clock, the president Miss Helen 
M. Winslow presiding. — 

On June 1g the club will have its 
annual outing at the residence of 
Miss Emily Ransom, Newton 
Centre. 

On invitation of Mr. Forbes, of St. 
Albans, the club will unite with the 
Vermont Press Association for an 
excursion to Lake Champlain in 
July. 
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THE GLAMOUR OF IT. 


Lhe ire or no the imperiiling 

of their souls will rest upon 
my head is the question I am pon- 
dering. 

She has been delicately nurtured, 
and so has he. She lives West of 
Huntington avenue, paints pictures 
and goes to ‘teas.’ He, remarkable 
man, spent four years at Harvard 
University and never ‘suped.’ Both 
he and she like to dance, to make 
epigrams and to discuss Points in 
Metaphysics, and the Conditions of 
your Nobler Nature. Last Tuesday 
they found these subjects worn out. 

‘‘ What shall we do?” asked she. 

‘‘T have heard,” he said, medita 
tively, “that a good way of forget 
ting the futility of all things is to do 
some extraordinary thing, to visit 
Chinatown, for instance, or the Ital- 
ian Theatre.” 

“Once,” she responded, suggest- 
ively, ‘“‘l went behind the scenes at 
a theatre.”’ 

His eyes opened wide. 

‘It was. at the Black Crook,” she 
continued, “ I shocked all our party 
~~ it was a large party—by persuad 
ing Mephistophiles to show me how 
he made sparks fly from his fingers.” 

He was aghast. 

“ And I should like to go again,” 
she wenton, “ But isn’t it impossi 
ble?” 

Her [grey eyes were bent on me, 
who pose in her presence as 
an authority upon the stage. 

“I can get you ‘behind’ easily 
enough,” 1 hastened to reply. “Our 
regular artist has gone away. You 
are an artist; you can make sketches, 
and we will reproduce them in THe 
CoMMONWEALTH,” 

He set his teeth firmly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘if it is proper 
for her to go, it is proper for me also 
to go.” 

‘And on what pretext can we 
take you?’’I asked amiably. 

‘“Why — take me as an _ ingenu. 
Watch the impression the surround- 
ings make on me, a man without a 
histrionic past, and write it up for 
your old paper. What will there 
be? Where shall we go?” 

“We will go,” I replied, “to the 
Castle Square. They are playing 
Fra Diavolo,.” 

The tact of a theatre press repre- 
sentative is amazing. Mr. Elmer 
Rice of the Castle Square compre- 
hended the situation at a glance, 
but, as he led the way through the 
door that leads ‘ behind,’ he never 
smiled. 

They paused to gaze about them. 
The first act was over. The clatter- 
ing of the ‘recall’from ‘in front’ 

was dying out; the 
curtain had fallen. 
From the stage came 
the flash of a white 
skirt as Miss Gaillard, 
who had _ returned 
with the rest of the 
principals to respond 
to the call, hastened 
to her dressing room. 
Lofty, swaying ‘flats,’ 
pushed by unshaven 
men, were e sliding toand fro. Asa 
large flat bore rapidly down upon us 


_we stepped hastily back. 


“T have been pursued before by a 
flat,” he commented, “but it has 
never taken the form of a tree.” 
This is an epigram. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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The box-scene of Zerlina’s bed- 
room was set up; it occupied but a 
small part of the stage. ‘The foliage 
for the inn-scene, some rocks and a 
canvas statue were leaning against 
the walls of the theatre. Mr. Rice 
pointed to the bewildering tangle of 
ropes and drops, high above our 
heads. But the ingenu was looking 
at the expanse of floor. 

“How disgustingly clean every 
thing is,” he remarked, in a low 
voice, “and how large! What a 
floor for a dance!” 

“ Yes,’’ responded I, in an impres- 
sive way, ‘this stage is one of the 
largest in the country, and one of 
the best kept. In fact,” I continued, 
turning reassuringly to Mr. Rice, “I 
have seen the dressing rooms of a 
great many theatres and the ar- 
rangement here is decidedly the 
best— ”’ 

The ingenu grasped me by the 
arm, so I had no chance to see 
whether Mr. Rice was gratified. 

“Is that a chorus girl?” he asked, 
breathlessly. 

“No,” I answered, “it is a nice 
old lady, who isgoing to scrub the 
floor. As I was to say this is the 
most commodious — ”’ 

“Oh!” she gasped. “See that!”’ 

Mr. Wolff, in full fig, as Beppo, 
sauntered onto the stage. Her eyes 
wandered from his unkempt hair to 
the handle of his knife, to his bright 
sash and to his canvas leggings. 
Then they turned beseechingly 
toward Mr. Rice. 

“If only I might sketch him,” she 
hinted. 

Mr. Rice smiled and motioned us 
to follow him. 

‘‘ Perhaps it can be arranged,” he 
said. ‘Permit me to present Mr. 
Wolff. Are you willing to pose, for 
a moment, Mr. Wolff?” 

Mr. Wolff turned toward us a face 
whereof the naturally seemly features 
were obscured’ with 
black lines which, from 
the front, look like the 
wrinkles of sin. He 
smiled in what, but for 
his make-up, would have 
been a charming way. 

As it was, however, the 

ingenu cast a rapid 

glance at the knife 

shaft. Mr. Wolff did ° ——e 
not draw his knife but merely re- 
plied courteously, 

“Good evening. I am glad to 
meet you. Certainly, I will be 
sketched, if you wish it.” 

While she moved away, to proper 
sketching distance the ingenu ven- 
tured nearer. 

“Those are beautiful clothes of 
yours Mr. Wolff,” he said, timidly. 
Mr. Wolff laughed. . 

‘These clothes,” he answered, 
“are bits of stage realism. There is 
no sham about their age—nor about 
their hue. I have owned this shirt 
and played in it for seven years, and 
its color grows deeper with each per- 
formance. I amas fond of it as I am 
of my meerschaum pipe.” 

Here the stage manager clapped 
his hands for a clear stage, and we 
scattered to the wings. The curtain 
rose, and Mr. Wolff ‘went on.’ 

“He arranges all the costumes 
for these performances,” said Mr. 
Rice. “He has played so often in 
the operas that he knows all the 
requirements. He and Miss Ford- 


ing, whose eye for color is remark- 
able, decide each Tuesday, upon the 
color scheme for the opera of the 
succeeding week. Then, every 
morning, Mr. Wolff goes down 
town to Jordan & Marsh’s or R. H. 
White’s and buys the stuffs. We 
make the costumes ourselves, here 
at the theatre. Mr. Rose has shown 
a first rate business head in his 
arrangements — the scheme of using 
counterweights instead of.steam to 
raise and lower all those drops,’ 
continued Mr. Rice, noticing that 
She was gazing wistfully at the 
mysterious confusion high overhead, 
‘“‘is Mr. Rose’s. Should you like to 
go above the stage?” 

She half clasped her hands in 
glee, as she mounted the spiral iron 
staircase but, perceiving that I was 
smiling critically, she grasped the 
rail firmly instead, and spent her 
exultation in running faster. Up we 
went till we reached the first plat 
form, whence you look off into a 
mess of vertical ropes so thick that 
it hides the opposite side of the 
theatre, and look down, down onto 
the stage, bounded by a crescent of 
bright footlights, and onto the heads 
of the orchestra and the front row 
patrons. The serenade began. 
‘“‘How plainly you can hear,” she 
said. ‘Quite as plainly as you can 
in the auditorium. And everything 
is so gloomy and strange! I should 
like to write,’ she added rather 
bashfully, “a little verse.” 

His sentiments, by this time, 
were being expressed in one phrase, 
often reiterated. 

“Isn't it fun ! 

When we descended Mr. Rice 
offered to show me, under the stage, 
something about the mechanism of 
an improved form of trap. We left 
them in the wings on the O. P. side, 
and when we returned They had 
disappeared. Mr. Rice looked a 
trifle worried. 

‘Perhaps they are in the green 
room,”’ he suggested. 

Just before you reach the green 
room, you come to an angle in the 
passage. In this 
angle, upon a 
chair, was seated 
a chorusgirl with 
eyes like stars. 
She was dressed 
in full costume 
for the Amazon | 
march. Her head | 
was gracefully 
poised ; she was } 
holding herself 
immovable. 
the angle. 

At the foot ofa flight of steps was 
gathered a large group of chorus 
girls arranged to ‘go on.’ The girls 
were chattering in great excitement, 
jumping up to peep over each other’s 
shoulders and laughing with that 
perfect abandon to the pleasure of 
the moment which chorus girls only 
can feel. Inthe centre of the group 
stood They. She, with tablet in 
hand, was eagerly sketching the 
bright-eyed girl in the chair. He 
stood just behind Her, with his 
back against the wall. His face is 
shaven smooth, and shows his every 
emotion. His lips were drawn from 
his excellent teeth, and his eyes were 
sparkling with his delight. The 
girls politely made way for me to 
approach him. He seized me by 
the coat lapel and drew me up several 
stairs, away from the group. 

“These,” he told me, in a whisper, 
high pitched with eagerness, “ are 
chorus girls!” 

**So they are!” I exclaimed, as if 
I had never before seen a chorus 
girl. 

“ But they are young. 


IW 


Passing her, we turned 


I thought 


Continued on next page. 
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chorus girls were all grandmotherly.’ 

“ Now that,” 1 exclaimed in great 
indignation, “is the harm of read- 
ing the comic papers. ‘The stage is 
maligned—” 

* How pretty they are!” he inter- 
rupted, impolitely. “The paint, 
when it is laid on so apparently, is 
not disgusting. I had thought it 
would be, as it is sometimes, you 
know in society. But here, some- 
how it absolutely seems to have a 
sort of fascination. And how well- 
mannered they are! Perfectly 
frank and unaffected; impulsive as 


children, but not rude. I—I had 
expected to find them vulgar—a 
iittle vulgar, you know. But they 
are not. See!” 


Above us a stately girl, with her 


head in the air descended two or 
three stairs, paused, and for a 
moment regarded the scene with 
quiet indifference. Then she passed 
on and disappeared around the 
angle toward the stage. 

“That is Miss Corey, the leader 


of the march,” said Mr. Rice. 
Herethecallto 

the stage rang 

out and the girls 


scurried away. 
She was con- 
dicted to Miss 
Eissing’s dress- 
ing room. * He 
went with Mr. 


Rice and myself 
to peep at the 
march from the wings. On the way 
Mr. Rice responded to his last re- 
mark. 

“Chorus girls have been greatly 
maligned,” he said. “ Most of them, 
if they are bad at all, are unmoral 
rather thanimmoral. There is a dis- 
tinction, you know. Our chorus, 
moreover, is better than the ordinary 
run of choruses. And, as for bad 
manners, Mr. Rose 
would not tolerate 
them, for a moment. 
The discipline here 
is excellent.” 

While the march 
lasted we stood in 
the wings and 
afterwards, in the 
green room, we met 
Her and watched 
her as she sketched Mr. Traverner 
in his holiday clothes as Fra Dia 
volo, and after that we returned to 
the box to see Mr. Traverner’s re 
markable fall. ‘Then we went home. 
For some moments after we left 








the theatre, she was silent. 
she drew a long breath, 
“/am going on the stage,”’ she said. 
“That is decided. I do not know how 
to get there, but ] am going. | think 


Then 


| shall begin as amaid. She—Miss 
Kissing-—had a maid; she was very 
kind to her. The maid was tired, 


and Miss Kissing avoided making 
her the least trouble, and at last let 
her go away, and dressed herself. 
And from a maid one might become 
an understudy, mightn’t she? Just 
think,” she exclaimed in a little out- 
burst, ‘‘of the glamour of it all!” 
What he said was 
“What do you 
their eyes so bright ? 
stuff on their lashes? Did you see, 
their lashes were almost solid with 
black stuff?” 
And when we parted, he was 
whistling, Two Lovely Black Eyes. 
“They were blue, though,” I 
called after him in a cynical tone. 
| was thinking that the next meet- 
ing for metaphysical discussion is 
going to be interesting. 


suppose makes 
Is it the black 





THE SEASON AT NAHANT, 

The season may now be said to 
have fairly opened at Nahant and 
already a large number of the sum- 
mer residents are flocking to that 


beautiful and popular seashore 
resort. For the past two weeks 
there has been a most noticeable 


activity on the part of those owning 
or renting cottages, getting them in 
condition for the hot season, while 
the hotels have about finished their 
regular spring cleaning, and are now 
almost ready for their guests. People 
are beginning to get out of the city 
earlier each year, and especially 
those who visit the North shore 
resorts. On this account the Nahant 
steamboat company was compelled 
to run its first boat on Decoration 
Day instead of about June 10, the 
usual time each. year, and a large 
number of the residents and pro- 
spective cottagers of Nahant and 
Bass Point took advantage of the 
opportunity and enjoyed a delight- 


ful sail. A number of new cottages 
have been built and the season 


promises to eclipse all previous ones, 
as far as the number of summer 
sojourners is concerned. The Bass 
Point House which was rebuilt after 
the fire last summer, is just receiv- 
ing its finishing touches and will be 
ready in a very short time for the 
summer. It is a larger and better 
appointed hotel than the old one 
and is capable of providing accom- 
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modations for a greater number of 
guests, Beside the large dining 
room, which is capable of seating 
about 400 people, there are a num. 
ber of private dining rooms in which 
can be accommodated parties of 2§ 
or 50 persons each, which should 
make the hotel a popular resort for 
excursion parties seeking a day’s 
outing. Bass Point is unsurpassed 
on the North Shore as a_ beautiful 
summer resort. Its natural position 
and surroundings, its easy access, 
its splendid view of the ocean, 
its massive rocks, and magnificent 
scenery, and its excellent fishing, 
gives it a prominence enjoyed by 
few places by the sea, Already it 
is beginning to attract marked in- 
terest from people living many miles 
away, and if the patronage increases 
there will be no place by the ocean 
more popular. The Nahant Steam- 
boat Company has two commodious 
boats, which make several trips a 
day from Lincoln’s Wharf, adjoin- 
ing the North Ferry, Commercial 
street, to and from Nahant and 
Bass Point, and there is no more 
delightlul trip on the water than is 
offered in the run from Boston to 
these points, After a most enjoy- 
able sail one can enjoy the cool and 
refreshing beeezes from the cliffs 
at the point, or stroll or drive over 
picturesque roads, while good fish- 
ing, bathing, and boating can be 
indulged in to the heart’s content. 
Loversof music will be given a reg- 
ular treat by Lafricain’s Naval Bri- 
gade Band which has been engaged 
by the Steamboat Company and the 
Bass Point House, and concerts 
will be given each Sunday in June, 
commencimg June 16, also on June 
17, and every day from July 1 until 
Labor Day, Sept. 2. The large 
dance hall will be under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Corey and the plan 
of free dancing established last year 
will be continued. The dance or- 
chestra will commence on Monday, 
June 17, and continue through Sep- 
tember. All who want to escape the 
heat and enjoy a day’s outing should 
not fail to take a trip to Nahant or 
Bass Point. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Summer Coolers 


Naturally suggest ices, cool 
drinks, etc., which are very 
nice in a way — especially 
while ‘“‘Old Sol” is doing 
such deadly work. But our 
Serge Suits are far more ef- 
fective, in the long run, as 
‘‘summer coolers.’’ Clothed 
in one you needn’t mind the 
thermometer, nor dread the 
approach of dog days. 

Serge is the lightest and 
coolest of woollen fabrics, 
as it is also the toughest, 
and for summer wear has 
no equal. 

Qurs are made with such 
careful regard to details 
that, really, no gentleman 
i ah Vow Goenka ¢ le a oo ig beri his eyerye 

Ss e style is correct an e 

4 Swan's Down Flour | ey ih partied, 

“idle adeast.” =6e j For $15 we give you a 


RaMe. 2 | PIERCE CO., toi ae ; suit fully equal to custom 


Central Wharf, Scollay om ini rx "BOSTON ‘ : work. 


Standard Clothing Co, 


395 WASHINGTON ST. 








eight prepaid « m $25 orders iny railroad station 
in New England. Sugars ¢ 4. ‘d 


Send for Sethe-t.bee. 
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7 
Healthful, Artistic : 


And modern facilities are neces 
sary to or up with the business 


‘hustle "’ of today. 


We Have Them — 


ws eAND 





* Fashionable. 


New presses, new types, and latest 
COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, BICYCLE SUITS, 


¥ ideas in composition and pine 
work — in fact, everything in the 
line of Printing strictly 
x YACHTING SUITS, BATHING SUITS, 





Up to Date OR SUMMER WAISTS 


EY ’ 
See us when you need eat ' 
Cut to order or your own material made up on short 
Our work will please you —a | 
§ 
| 


pin PITTOCK’S =» 


Dressmaking Parlors, 
| BEACON ST. 


PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS CUT TO ORDER. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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